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During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 





We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias ix, 1. 
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copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you change your address. Be 
sure to give the old address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a subscriber receives two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
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Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a renewal, a new subscription, or a 
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years ago, the world stood aghast at the pro 
l presented to the Ger 


Adolf Hitler. One 


that people surrendered 


gram for “national resurgence” 


man people by 
TRADITIONAL by one 
FREEDOMS to its dictator 


their traditional 


human freedoms, subordinating 


all liberties to build up a master nation. Cautiously at 
first i then recklessly Hitler began his work of 
wresting from the people their allegiance to religious 
truth wing as he did that belief in the supernatural 
would run counter to his program of state-worship 
With other dictators, he realized that religion would 
not count for much in a generation if knowledge of it 
were withheld from children and young people, and 
their tender minds infiltrated with the poison of secu 
larism instead 


Secularism as it exists in countries under the power 


of dictators will ever be geared to a particular political 


communist or 
nazi. But secularism in 


position, be it 
REVERENCE FOR 
DIVINE TRUTHS 


a dem- 
ocracy can be similarly effec- 
tive in leading men’s hearts 
The foundations on which our 
mn rest depend upon an acceptance of and a rever- 
ence for divine truths. Those who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence realized this quite well when they 


and souls from God 
nati 


stressed the fact that men’s liberties are derived from 
the United 
gives manifest proof that from the first educators of 
vouth knew that intellectual 


God. The history of education in States 
formation without a knowl- 
edge of religious truth was incomplete and misleading. 

That was so from the beginning. Due to the com 
posite nature of our people, coming to this land of 
from different 
backgrounds and 


promise na 
tional 


different religious allegiances, 


RELIGION WITH 
EDUCATION 


with 


a problem arose as to the par- 
ticular type of religious education to be offered. One 
solution of this problem was the public school, an in- 
structional medium which would give knowledge of the 
sciences and arts without specific religious training. For 
those to whom religion was a matter of purely private 
speculation the solution was a satisfactory one. From 
the beginning, however, the public school was not the 
solution for Catholics, for whom religion was something 
revealed by God and not subject to human norms for 
Accordingly, at 


its interpretation. 
themselves, Catholics built up a system of schools sec- 
ond to none in 

No one,.protested their right to do so. The heresy 
that children were creatures of the State had not be- 


great expense t 


the land. 


gun in America. The obligation of seeing that children 
are propefly edueated might call for some state super- 


vision, in those cases where parents were negligent 
In the course of time, state governments became more 


interested in the phvsical welfare of children in schools 


public and religious. Some 
THE RIGHT OF states willingly offered trans 
PARENTS ortation, health service, occa 
sionally free lunches to all chil 


dren in the grade schools, whether they were secular o1 


rhe right 
even by decisions of the Supreme 
as such legislation provided for the general wel 
its citizens, 


of state and local governments to 





do so was upheld 
Court 
fare of including those who were exercis 
ing their rights to attend parochial schools 

The growth of Catholic schools, their success in turn- 
ing out fully-developed and instructed youth, their ef 
fect in making a large part of the nation religiously con 
scious has from time to time aroused the ire of secular- 
ists, who keep insisting that the so-called public school 
is the place for all our youth. 
ents of their right to supervise the education of their 
Knowing that at present they cannot out- 
as Hitler and Stalin did 
The issue is one 


They would deprive par 


offspring. 
law religious schools directly 

they choose now another approach. 
of “separation of Church and State.” By trying to 
prevent any form of aid, to Church-directed schools or 
to the pupils in them, they would make the continuation 
of Catholic schools a problem to parents. 

What they would give tht nation in return is secular- 
whose children are 


ism, pure and simple. A nation 


raised in an atmosphere 
THE ULTIMATE where the very name of 
SUBSTITUTE Christ cannot be uttered 


would soon replace the void 
resulting from the neglect of religion by some new idol- 
atry. In new guises, the materialistic philosophy of 
Nazism and Communism would ultimately triumph. 
. black is white, and “religious liberty” 
To de- 


To secularists 
means the exclusion of religious instruction. 
prive a nation’s people of the knowledge of God and 
the things of God is the theme of a new and violent 
campaign. We can say that the movement has 
begun too late to succeed. There are too many who 
enjoy the fruits of complete education in our land to 
let the battle for freedom of education go by default. 
There too many others who have objectively 
weighed the results of purely secular education in a 
world that needs God, who will be willing allies against 
the spearheads of such a campaign. But “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” we must be faithful to 
the traditions of our fathers, non-Catholic as well as 


only 


are 


as 


Catholic, who made religion the cornerstone of educa- 
tion, and resist every effort to curtail freedom of edu 
cation and of religious instruction. 
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HE famous Church of the Gesu was the setting 
for the Church Unity observance in 
Rome, held this year for the first time under the 
direct auspices of the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment. According to reports received from Father 
Bonaventure, S. A., four cardinals and many promi 
nent bishops were scheduled to take part in the daily 
services. While a complete report on the Roman ob- 


Octave 


servance is not yet available, assurances were received 
at Graymoor that clerics and religious from all nations 
would be among those attending the devotions. 

At Graymoor, where the Octave had its humble ori 
gin just forty vears ago, a daily solemn Mass and an 
impressive evening service which included a sermon on 
the day’s intention marked the outward observance of 
the annual prayer period. At the very beginning of the 
observance, the friars received a cablegram from the 
Holy Father, bestowing a special blessing on this year’s 
Octave observance and granting the Apostolic Benedic 
tion to members of the community. 

As has been customary in recent years, a celebration 
of the Holy Liturgy in the Byzantine-Slavonic usage 
This 
service was held in the chapel of Saint Christopher’s 
Inn, and three priests, Father Demetrius Yackanich, 
pastor of Saint Elias’ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Father 
Victor Kovalicky, pastor of the Church of the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross, New York, and Father Peter 
Kichinko, pastor of Saint George’s Church, Newark, 
were celebrants. The choir, composed of students and 
brothers of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
sang the complete Liturgy in the Slavonic language, 
vividly manifesting in this way the true Catholicity of 
the Church. 

The Octave observance conducted by the Catholic 
University Conference of Clerics and Religious, C. S. 
M. C., once again sponsored an outstanding program in 
the nation’s capital. The great crypt of the National 
Shrine of. the Immaculate Conception was thronged 
with devout worshippers and their non-Catholic friends 
at the special Oriental Liturgy which opened the Oc- 
tave observance on January 18, and each of the evening 
services well attended. The Holy Liturgy was 
offered in the ancient rite of Malankara by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Mar Ivanios, O. I., D. D., on 
the morning of the opening day. While the language 
of the Liturgy was in Aramaic, the tongue spoken by 
Our Lord Himself when on earth, the choir, composed 
of clerical students from the Atonement and Saint Jo- 
saphat’s Seminaries, sang selections from the ecclesi- 
astical chant of the The Very Rev. 
Thomas J. D., national secretary of 


was one of the high points in the observance. 


Was 


3vzantine Rite. 


McMahon, S. T. 


The Church Unity Octaue 





the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, preached 
on the significance of the Octave, and pointed to the 
exemplification of the power of prayer witnessed to by 
the conversion of Mar Ivanios and many thousands of 
his followers to the Catholic Church as the result of it 

The evening services on the first day included a ser- 
mon by Father Bartholomew Paytas, S. A., S. T. L., 


of Graymoor, who is in charge of promotion of the 
Octave devotion. The Most Rev. Thomas J. McDon- 
nell, D. D., national director of the Society for the 


Propagation of the Faith, presided and officiated at 
Benediction. On the following day the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, D. D., Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, presided and the Rev. Frederic H. 
Chase, S. E. O. D., of the faculty of Saint John’s Ec- 
clesiastical Brighton, Mass., preached on 
“The Oriental Separatists.” Father 
Chase, the first American priest to receive the degree of 


Seminary, 
Return of the 


Doctor of Oriental Church Studies in Rome, is a con- 
vert to the faith and an authority on Byzantine history. 
He served as a chaplain in the United States Army dur 
ing the war years, and as a result of his special efforts 
for the spiritual welfare of prisoners of war, was deco 
rated by the Italian government. 

The preacher on the day devoted to prayers for the 
conversion of Anglicans was the Rt. Edward 
Hawks, an associate of Father Paul James Francis, 
S. A., in the Anglican days, and now rector of the 
Church of Saint Joan of Arc in Philadelphia. The Rt. 
Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., rector of the 
Catholic University of America, presided and _ offici- 
ated at Benediction. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Michael J. 
Savannah and Atlanta, presided on January 21, when 
Father Ralph Handran, O. S. A., of Villanova Col- 
lege, delivered the sermon on the subject of the day, 
“That Lutherans and Other Protestants of Continental 
Kurope Return to the Fold.” 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, 
D. D., Bishop of Charleston, presided and preached on 
January 22, when the topic of the day was the conver- 
America. Bishop Peter L. Ireton, D. D., of 
Richmond, officiated and gave the address on the fol- 


Rev. 


Rev. 


Keyes, S. M., D. D., former ordinary of 


sion of 


lowing day. The speaker on the subject on the con- 
version of the Jews, himself a convert from that faith, 
was the Rev. John Oéesterreicher, of the staff of the 
Church of the Assumption, New York. Monsignor 
John J. Riley, director of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, officiated at Benediction. 

The Washington 
brought to a solemn close on the night of January 25, 
when His Excellency, the Most Rev. John M. McNa- 


observance of the Octave was 
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mara, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Washington, offici- 
ated. The sermon was given by the Rev. Luke Misset, 
C. P., of Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, New York. 
On the different evenings choirs from the various col- 
leges and schools of the capital city participated to make 
the outward observance of the Octave a more complete 
success. Included in the choirs that took part were 
those of Trinity College, the Immaculate Conception 
Academy, the Men’s Choir of Catholic University, 
Saint Patrick’s Academy, Georgetown Hospital School 
of Nursing, Georgetown University, Holy Trinity High 
School, and Georgetown Visitation Junior College. 
Ministers for the ceremonies at the altar were provided 
by the following groups: Holy Name College, the Au- 
gustinian College, the Dominican House of Studies, 
Holy Trinity Mission Cenacle, the Divine Savior Semi- 
nary, the Capuchin College, and Holy Cross College. 
Arrangements for the details of the observance was in 
the hands of a special commtitee of the Clerical Confer- 
ence, headed by Frater Claver Giblin, S. A., who had 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, the director of the National Shrine, and the 
Rev. Joseph C. Fenton, S. T. D., faculty advisor to the 
Conference. 

Another notable observance of the Church Unity 
Octave took place in New York City, at the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, of which the Rt. Rev. Edward 
R. Gaffney, S. T. L., Prelates who presided 
and officiated at Benediction on the various evenings 
included Archbishop McIntyre, Bishop <tephen Dono- 
hue, Bishop Joseph Donahue, and Bishop McDonnell, 
all of New York. A unique feature of the observance 
was the celebration of a special office in honor of the 
Mother of God on the evening of January 19, at which 
Father Andrew Rogosh, S. T. L., of Saint Michael’s 
Chapel in New York, invoked Our Lady’s blessing on 
the Church and the world, with a Russian choir re- 
sponding to the chants of the office. The preachers on 
the various intentions included Father Roger Matzer- 
ath, S. A., S. T. L., whose sermon on the opening eve- 
ning included a history of the Octave devotion. The 
preacher on January 19 was Monsignor Thomas J. 
McMahon, and on the following evening, the Rt. Rev. 
Dom Wilfrid Upson, O. S. B., Abbot of Prinknash in 
England. Father Alexander Leedie, S. V. D., of the 
Church of Saint Peter Claver, Asbury Park, N. J., 
preached on the conversion of America. Father Janu- 


is rector. 
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arius Martinelli, S. A., of Graymoor, spoke on the re- 
turn of lapsed Catholics and the Rev. Joseph N. Moody, 
Ph. D., of Cathedral College, on the conversion of the 
Jews. The sermon on the final evening was given by 
Bishop McDonnell. 

In the Cathedral at Altoona, Pennsylvania, Father 
Augustine Walsh, S. A., was the Octave preacher. 
Father Daniel Egan, S. A., fulfilled a similar mission 
at the Cathedral in Raleigh, North Carolina. In down- 
town New York, Father Theophane Murphy, S. A., 
preached several times daily on the Octave intentions 
at the Capuchin Franciscan Church of Saint John, In 
the Church of Saint Aloysius, Detroit, Father Colman 
Gallacher, S. A., was the preacher at the Octave de- 
votions. Father Brendan Burns, S. A., conducted the 
Octave devotions at St. Paul’s Church, Kenmore, N. Y. 

In Boston, the Church Unity Octave was marked 
by a special celebration of the Liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom in Holy Trinity Church by the Rev. Greg- 
ory Tom, at which the Most Rey. John J. Wright, aux 
iliary bishop of Boston, presided and preached. In 
Yonkers, New York, at Saint Mary’s Church, a sim 
ilar service was conducted under the auspices of Dr. 
John G. Coyle General Assembly, Knights of Columbus, 
with three priests officiating and the choir of Saint 
Nicholas’ Church providing the chant. Father Alan 
Mohan, S. A., of Graymoor, preached at the Octave 
devotions conducted at Saint Mary’s throughout the 
week. 

In many other churches throughout the country spe- 
cial Octave devotions attracted countless numbers of 
worshippers to unite in common prayer for the unity 
of all men in the One Fold of Christ. Religious com- 
munities, together with the students and others under 
their charge, united in great numbers for the recitation 
of the Octave prayers. No one can say how many of 
the faithful joined in the Octave privately, but an evi- 
dent increase in the extent of this great devotion was 
obvious from the number of communications reaching 
Graymoor, where the Octave had its origin. And so 
the great chorus of prayer “that all be one” con- 
tinues to ascend to God, and in a world beset by un- 
rest and grief, hope that Christians may come together 
in one body, completely true to the teachings of the 
Savior Who came to bless and unite His children, seems 
to grow in spite of ominous threats to peace and tran- 
quility. 





which not Thou, but man, hath made... . 


glorifying Thy holy Name, here below.” 








“Break down the walls of separation which divide one party and denomination of Christians from 
another. Look with compassion on the souls who have been born in one or other of these communions, 


“Teach all men that the See of Peter, the Holy Church of Rome is the foundation, centre, and in- 
strument of Unity. Open their hearts to the long forgotten truth that the Holy Father, the Pope, is Thy 
Vicar and Representative; and that in obeying him in matters of religion they are obeying Thee, so that 
as there is but one company in heaven above, so likewise there may be one communion, confessing and 


—Cardinal Newman’s Prayer for Christian Unity. 
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ISTEN for a 


friends, to one of the saddest 


moment, my 
stories that has yet come out 
Eu- 
Two months ago a little horse 


of poor, benighted post-war 
rope: 
drawn cart was going slowly along 
the road to Velicki Lucki, a town in 
the Soviet Carpatho-Ukraine. In the 
cart were a Catholic bishop, two of 
his priests and two of his students. 
All of a sudden a large military tank 
roared up behind them and smashed 
the cart to bits. The priests and the 
students were killed instantly, while 
the injured, lay 
helplessly in the roadway. A few 
minutes later a military car drove 
up, some soldiers jumped out and 
when they found the prelate still 
breathing, they shot him through 
the heart. 

What was the reason for the mur- 
der of this modern martyr? It is 
most The people of Ve- 
licki Luki had become thoroughly 
disillusioned with Communism, so 


bishop, gravely 


obvious. 


| disillusioned that they had begged 


this bishop to come and to receive 
them once more into the sheepfold 
of Christian unity. It was on such 
an errand of mercy that the valiant 
shepherd of souls was smitten 
down, murdered in cold blood by 
men whose only fear is that that 
vast underworld of little people, of 
men of good will, in countries ruled 
by Communists, will ally them- 
selves and all their spiritual forces 
against what is now rendering hu- 
man life unworthy of men and in- 


deed unworthy of God. 


With our fellow human beings 
either murdered or enslaved in half 


| the world, there is a special appeal 


to the heart of 
eight 
prayer, which we call the Church 
Unity Octave. From January 18th 
to 25th, the hands of Catholics and 


great 
America in 


generous 


these days of 


At the Foot of a New Cross 


By Very Reverend Monsignor Thomas ff. MeMahou 


Cy 





Editor’s Note: 


For the fifth consecutive year 
the Councils of the Knights of Co- 
New York 
State, sponsored the radio address 
of Monsignor McMahon, National 
the Catholic Near 
Welfare Association, on the 


lumbus throughout 


Secretary of 
East 
occasion of the annual Octave of 
Prayer Christian Unity ob- 
served throughout the world last 
month. 


for 


We esteem it a privilege 
to share with our readers this mov- 
ing radio address of Monsignor 
McMahon who has been doing 
valiant the of 
Christian since ordina- 
tion. 


work in cause 
unity his 











non-Catholics are lifted up toward 
God our Father, and as He looks 
down on us, the bearers of Christ’s 
merciful kindness to half the world 
in chains, He will accept our taper- 
ing fingers as Gothic monuments to 
the truth that alone can make men 
free. 

Pius XII 


America’s hour 


has called this 
America’s hour to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 


] " | e 


to visit the sick and those in the 
prisons of concentration camps, 
America’s hour to receive the re- 


ward of Christ: “Come, ye blessed 
Father, receive the reward 


prepared for you from the begin- 


of my 


ning .... Since vou did it to these 
my little ones, you did it to me.” If, 
in the Pope’s mind, it is America’s 
hour to be a ministering angel, so 
too, in his mind, it is also America’s 
hour to pray the God of all mercy 
with imploring hands lifted up, so 
that from heaven’s throne may come 
a miracle of grace to unclench those 
nailed fists of our modern day mur- 
derers and to bend their knees in 


all 


humble ‘acknowledgment _ that 


men are brothers. 

lf we have been horrified by the 
multiplication of  inci- 
dents like the murder of this bishop, 
with what agony and fear have we 
been watching as peace table after 
table 


ceaseless 


has been overturned 
and undermined by those who were 
our allies in that most terrible of 
which fought not for 
democracy but for the very sur- 
Helpless and 
vision of lasting 


peace 


wars, we 


vival of humanity. 
hopeless, with the 
peace still a figment of the imagina- 
tion, with the prospect of another 
awful war always dangling over us 
like the sword of Damocles, we are 
now forced to our knees around the 
table of Him Who promised: “My 
peace I leave unto you, my peace I 
give unto you.” If men cannot 
peace then let it be 
God’s perfect work through the only 
peace plan worthwhile, the charter 
of charity: “By this shall all men 
that you brethren, that 
you have love, one for another.” 


make for us, 


know are 


It was for this reason that a little 
Poor Man came out of the Umbrian 
Hills six hundred years ago. “Lord, 
make me an instrument of Thy 
peace,” prayed St. Francis. “Where 
there is hatred, let me sow love!” 
And every man that has ever read 
or heard the life of this Saint of 
Assisi has been drawn towards him 
in an eternal fascination, for here 
was a man who has caught the splen- 
dor of humanity and who could, in 
all truth, call ail men his brethren. 
If only the world that must admire 
Francis could see in his perfect imi- 
tation of Christ a lasting revolution 
towards peace on earth to men of 
will. Then every knoll in 
creation would be an Um- 
brian hill of love and the arms of 


good 


God’s 
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every man would unfold to embrace 
his brother. After all, my friends, 
is it not true that in the last resort 
the future of our poor humanity 
must be decided by what each indi- 
vidual has resolved in his own 
heart, and every human soul that 
tries to raise itself will eventually 
raise the world? 

That is why we Americans may 
well be proud of that native Amer- 
ican follower St. Francis, Fa- 
ther Paul James Francis of Gray 


of 


moor, who began this Octave of 
prayer forty years ago. He had 
made an Umbrian hill out of a 
desolate mount in Putnam County, 
and then he came down from his 
solitude with God _ into — streets 
thronged with men, so that he 
might be more like Francis, a 


father of the poor and a lover of 
his brethren. He 
his Octave of prayer on the feast of 
St. Peter, January 18th, because 
that Apostle had once said so well: 
“Be all of mind, having 
compassion one of another, being 
lovers of the brotherhood, merciful, 
modest and humble.” And Father 
Paul chose to end it on the feast of 
his own patron, St. Paul, January 
25th, because that Apostle gave the 
answer to the real weakness among 
men: “If I speak with the tongues 
of angels and of men and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding 
brass and a tinkling symbal.” 
Surely, my friends, in this poor 
sick world of ours, these eight days 
of prayer will this year be our own 
humble admission that we ourselves 
are strangers in our world, unless 
God enters it, and the Gothic 
spires of our fingers soar towards 
heaven’s throne, they will be our 
continuing conviction that the only 
bibles the whole world will rever- 
ently read are the souls of good 
men, the lives of men of good will, 
and to men of good will alone was 
given the promise of enduring peace. 
“Lord, make us an instrument of 
thy peace. Where there is hatred, 
let us sow love.” Here is America’s 
high destiny. When the last war 
was at its height, and our boys had 
just chased the Nazi conquerors 


chose to begin 


ye one 


as 
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Sancti Venite 


Draw nigh, and take the Body of the Lord, 

And drink the holy Blood for you outpoured, 
Saved by that Body, hallowed by that Blood, 
Whereby refreshed we render thanks to God. 


Salvation’s giver, Christ the only Son, 

By that His Cross and Blood the victory won. 
Offered was He for greatest and for least; 
Himself the Victim, and Himself the Priest. 


Victims were offered by the law of old, 
That, in a type, celestial mysteries told. 
He, Ransomer from death and Light from shade, 
Giveth His holy grace His saints to aid. 


Approach ye then with faithful hearts sincere, 
And take the safeguard of salvation here. 

He that in this world rules His saints and shields, 
To all believers life eternal yields. 


With heavenly Bread makes them that hunger whole, 
Gives living waters to the thirsty soul. 

Alpha and Omega, to Whom shall bow 

All nations at the Doom, is with us now. 


—Irish, (7th Cent.) 








out of Rome, the Pope chose his 
first Christmas morning of freedom 
to flash to us all this message of 
hope: “We will not renounce our 
confidence that the peoples who 
have all passed through the school 
of suffering will be able to retain 
the stern lessons learned.” These 
lessons are being repeated for us as 
shiploads with the precious cargo of 
the bodies of our soldier dead keep 
coming from Europe, and during 
these three years since the Pope 
spoke his message, we have heaped 
mountains of mercy on lands con- 
secrated with the blood of our na- 
tion’s martyrs, so that only recently 
the Pope was led to call America 
his comfort and consolation. Yes, 
we have tried to prove that this is 
America’s hour, and still we have 
the grim spectre of a sad and a sick, 
a lonely and a bitter world. 

What more can we do, we who 
have already done so much? We 
can rally around this new Cross on 





which are being pinioned so many 
of those all must call 
brethren, and far above it we can 
see the Sacred Humanity of Jesus 
on His own blood drenched Cross 
His arms are outstretched, His ting- 
ers open to embrace men, His lips 
always framing words of kindness 
even for the modern murderers of 
men: “Father, forgive them. for 
they know not what they do.” 


we our 


There is room for every man at 
the peace table of Christ in the 
shadow of His Cross. There is hope 
for every man in the prayer He of- 
fered at the peace table of the Last 
Supper: “That they all may be one, 


as thou, Father, in me, and | inf 


Thee, that they may be one in us, 
that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” If men pray with Him in 
these eight days, if everyone vields 
as every step to the light that is im 


him, then as sure as God is in Hisf 


heaven, all will be right with the 


world. 
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By Liam 
od 


elimmering of mournful truth made me curse, 
not labor, not poverty, not pain, but the great 
the little 
s of this world of the compensation (of religion) 


social iniquity, impiety, which robs 


«1 was pleased to assign to the inferiority of their 
I was beginning to know this society, these pre 
Disowning God they have disowned the 

hus wrote that brilliant champion of social 
Louis Veuillot, on the death of his father whom 


te led sages 
justice, 
a Godless French government had deprived of the 
knowledge of God and whom an iniquitous society had 
condemned to work as an itinerant cooper to keep his 
family The simple, illit 
erate laboring class to which Veuillot belonged, le petit 
peuple as he called them, found that they were more 
ground down after the French Revolution than before, 
just the people found after the Red Revolution in 
The world of Christ and anti-Christ is waiting 
to see if le petit peuple of France today remember these 
things. A century ago the people of France came to a 
sudden realization that the Godless attitude of Voltair- 
ian rationalism and the sentimental naturalism of Ros- 
seau did not ring true. 


in the bare necesities of life. 


as 


Russia. 


They gave very vague and 
vapid answers to the deep questionings of life. France, 
the eldest daughter of the Church, had made horrible 
and hysterical mirth under the guillotine to the incanta- 
tion of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” Very soon 
she saw how the political opportunists were to interpret 
these ideals, as the people of Russia have seen how the 
bosses of the Kremlin interpret the notion of equality— 
to make all men equal to each other, and each man equal 
to a rigidly controlled, passionless, powerless cog in the 
Communist machine. 

Catholicism made a great and glorious come-back 
when the forces of infidelity had gone too far, and Louis 
Veuillot was a valiant and alert spear-head in the dash- 
ing counter-attack. He fought back with the weapons 
Wit, satire, versatile erudition, word- 
fencing, brilliant stvle—all these he used to outmaneuver 
these who thought they had swept the Faith out of 
France. And like Chesterton after him, Veuillot found 
in journalism the best battle-ground for his holy war 
in defense Faith. 


of the enemy. 


of the Behind their journalists’ 


lances thousands pressed forward from the defensive 
The problems which baffled and 
bewildered the petit peuple of France in Veuillot’s time 
are so like those that are tearing them now with tragic 
tension between Catholicism and Communism, that his 
thoughts must strike his countrymen as written for no 
other hour than this. 


t 


to massive offensives. 


The Qrnench C hesltertou 


Brophy 


Louis Veuillot, who was born at Boynes in October, 
1813, of simple working-class folk, was brought up in 
the Faith of past His 
parents had been children at a time when priests were 


ignorance of his forefathers 
being vilified and when they were being massacred, so 
that of discovering the truth 
grew up in horror of Describing his boyhood 
Rome and Loretto, he said: “Child of 
and most ignorant and lowest of the poor people was 
I, without sort. I owe nothing to the 
Monarchy, nothing to the Republic, nothing to the 
Charter, nothing to Society.” 


those who had no way 
them 


in the lowest 


] 


charm of any 
And seeing his loving 
and lovable parents grow old with incessant toil while 
the rich enjoyed the fruits of their labor in insolent 
“Why should there be people well 
housed, well fed, well covered, while we 


idleness he asked: 
are covered 
with rags, huddled together in garrets, obliged to work 
in sun and rain to barely earn what keeps the life in us?” 

For the promised Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
of the Revolution, the Freemasons brought the laissez 
faire system which gave Finance-Capitalism complete 
liberty from State prevention to crowd workers into 
factories at minimum wages. Scientific Socialism, be- 
gun by Fourier and Saint-Simon, and followed up by 
Marxism, reacted against Liberalism by proclaiming 
the State the absolute owner, producer and distributor 
of all economic products, which meant the equality of 
all men in the eves of the State and the ultimate fra- 
ternity of the proletariat in the Communists’ comrade- 
ship. Veuillot came to grips with this world of glar- 
ing social injustices at the age of thirteen, when he 
in a lawyer’s office. “Abandoned 
“with- 
out friends, without a guide, without advisers, without, 
as it were, a master—without God.” At seventeen he 
saw the children of the bourgeoisie exult at having de- 
molished the altar and throne: at eighteen he saw “the 
ferocious beast pull down the crosses,” 


secured a small post 
in the world at thirteen” as he afterwards wrote, 


and he himself 
caught the anti-God contagion and tried in his ignorance 
to destroy what he was later to love and revere. 

It was through the influence of a fellow clerk that he 
discovered his real trade—journalism, and through it 
he soon found, with the uplift of heart of a man who 
has suddenly struck a path after wandering through 
marshland in a mist, that he had come on one of the 
innumerable roads that leads to Rome. Having found 
the road appointed by Providence he ran it rejoicing. 
The story of his life from this time forward is one of 
He 


was sharpening his mind with every encounter with the 


stormy debates, of duels, and brilliant journalism. 
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enemies of the Church and tearing old prejudices from 
his heart. When he took up the cause of the poor he 
was not blind to their vices. How different from the 
Communist approach which regards the poor as blame- 
less, upright and full of all virtue, and the rich as fiend- 
ish oppressors. We venture to quote at length a pass- 
age from his Les Libres-penseurs as a sample of his cool 
judgement and keen precision of thought. It is Chester- 
ton with the gloves off: ‘Let no one confound me with 
those flatterers of the people, who pretend to see noth- 
ing but lights and virtues where there is corruption and 
ignorance enough to make an army. I have combatted 
all my life the unconscionable ambition of those who 
pretend to be democrats; in my eyes they exhibit noth- 
ing but the worst of the swarm of bourgeois vices.” 
And turning to direct attack; “You found the Church 
de trop in this world. Not only have you plundered its 
riches, destroyed its institutions, rejected its laws, but 
have unceasingly preached, taught and prescribed the 
same contempt and the same revolt to all the poor 
people. You have issued books and newspapers. You 
have got black-lettered pedants and obscene buffoons 
to help your laws destroy all the quicker the vestiges 
of ascendency Catholicism still held; and, madmen, 
you never thought that every success of theirs was a 
stone torn from the frail rampart of your own power.” 
Catholics were wavering in France then “on the slip- 
pery incline of Liberalism,” as some of them are waver- 
ing and wandering now in the no-man’s-land between 
Catholicism and Communism. Veuillot stung them to 
The 
neutrals between God and Mammon were galvanized 
into action. 


shame, lit up the landscape as with lightning. 


His skill and craftsmanship in journalism brought 
him fame and many offers to join the staffs of the big 
The 
temptation came at a time when he was tormented by 
an inner spiritual crisis. Providentally, a friend offered 
to bring him with him to Rome. All his doubts van- 
ished in the clear air of the Eternal City, and he re- 
turned from it, as so many have done, with his Faith 
bound and cemented together by invisible bonds of 


papers, and these were nearly irreligious in tone. 


grace to form a veritable rock of impregnable power. 
He was baptized into the Faith for which he had been 
fighting and towards which he had been fighting. 
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Four years after his return from Rome he assumed 
the editorship of the Catholic paper, The Universe. 
Under his leadership it the Catholic 
periodical in Europe ’till it was suppressed in 1860, by 


became finest 
Imperial decree, because it published a Papal address 
without the sanction of the soverign. The paper did 
immense service to the Catholic cause by rallying the 
faithful, clarifying the political issues which the dust 
of conflict had screened, and exposing the folly and 
fallacies of the enemies of the Faith. The success of 
The Universe won the enthusiastic congratulations of 
Pope Pius IX. 


sress. Veuillot vindicated her within the same journal- 
I 


5 


The Church had been vilified by the | 


istic arena upon which the arc-lamps of publicity glared 


with garish intensity for all the world to witness. 

The skirmishes of the press were complemented by 
the broad battle-lines of his books. His Libres Pen- 
seurs is a scathing analysis of the evils which free 
thought had brought on France. 
morals of my time,” he wrote in it, “and I have written 
these pages. 
of Providence.” The false prophets which it condemns 
bear disturbing resemblances to those who are luring 
France towards the Kremlin today. His Socialist 
Dialogues the inherent contradictions 
Socialism, while Liberalism, its opposing error, is re- 
futed in his Liberal Illusion, wherein the Catholics who 
look for comfortable compromises between Christ and 
Anti-Christ are lashed with scorn. 

It might be thought that these literary labors would 
have crammed his life to the full. Yet, like Chesterton 
again, he found time to devote to historical studies, 
belles-lettres, sketches and in all of them enriched the 
French language, already so rich, with prose of rare 
Besides a life of Our Lord, he wrote poetry, 


’ 


expose 


beauty. 
biography, stories and essays on every conceivable sub- 


ject. He was a chivalrous fighter ’till his death at the 


of § 


“T have witnessed the § 


I have published them for the vindication | 





age of seventy, for he found room for song and fantasy } 


between duels and combats. In the struggle against 


Communism today Frenchmen are finding in Veuillot’s f 


works the things that are to their peace and the things 
that stir them to resist the enemy of their nation which 
is at the same time the enemy of the Church, and that 
to reject Catholicism would be for France to deny all 
the glories and graces of her magnificent tradition. 
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Father Paul of Graymeoor 


A biography 


By Lewis Furlan, S.A. 


CHAPTER ONE (Continued) 

In the preceding installment reference was made 
to the strong bond of affection and companship 
existing between the Rev. Mr. Wattson and his son 
Lewis, who was later to become known as Father 
Paul of Graymoor. 


HE older man was a great story teller. At times 

he would entertain his family and his friends for 

hours with accounts of his many interesting ex- 
periences in the ministry. Lewis heard some of these 
over and over again but he never tired of them. More 
often than not he hoped to find his father in a reminis- 
cent mood. Then he would sit spellbound, completely 
oblivious of the time, reliving with his father some of 
the exciting events which happened long before he was 
born. 

One story in particular he never heard enough al- 
though his father had told it often both to him and to 
the rest of the family. It was an incident which had 
occurred shortly after his father entered the General 
Theological Seminary in New York’s Chelsea Square. 
Joseph Newton Wattson was a recent convert to the 
Episcopal Church from Presbyterianism when he en 
rolled there in 1843. It was a time when the Oxford 
Tracts of John Henry Newman and his associates were 
arousing an excitement hitherto unknown within the 


halls of that venerable institution. The students read 


i and studied them eagerly and almost any conversation 


lead to their discussion. Each new 
tract as it appeared was a source of fresh consternation 
and embarrassment to the seminary authorities. They 
were rapidly converting this stronghold of Episcopalian 
theological thought into another Oxford. 

Many of the students were men with keen minds and 
leaders in the student world in which they lived. Their 
independent spirit chafed under the academic restric- 
tions imposed upon them by the professors. They were 


would inevitably 


unwilling to be suppressed for they had tasted the re- 
§ freshing meat of 


the Oxford dons. No longer 
satisfied with the watered-down theology which 
found in their textbooks. Newman had opened to 
They all looked to him as their 
guide. Even though all of them did not have the con- 
viction nor the courage to follow Newman into the 
they exercised a salutary influence in the 
church they served. Those who did follow Newman’s 
example, like their mentor, distinguished themselves in 


were 
they 
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the Church which received them with such warm wel- 
come. 

Edgar P. Wadhams was one of these students. He 
was a sensitive soul more attuned to the things of the 
spirit rather than of the flesh. But neither did he lack 
power and purpose in his relations with the world. As 
later events in his life were to show, he knew how to 
govern as well as be governed and he could fulfill the 
role of superior as gracefully as he did the role of in- 
ferior. As a young man he undertook to live a kind of 
monastic life but soon gave it up for reasons beyond 
his control. As a convert to Catholicism, his person- 
ality again stood out and the Church was quick to rec- 
ognize the genius in him. When the Holy See estab- 
lished the new diocese of Ogdensburg in 1872, Edgar 
Wadhams was named its first bishop, a position which 
he held with distinction. 

Another student at the seminary during this period 
was Clarence E. Walworth. He was the intimate friend 
of Wadhams and had joined with the latter in his 
monastic adventure. Together they entered the Church 
in 1854 but here their paths turned into different direc- 
tions. Walworth became a Redemptorist priest and 
made the acquaintance of Isaac Hecker, also a Redemp- 
torist at that time. The latter recognized a kindred 
spirit in Father Walworth and the two became fast 
friends. When Pope Pius IX directed Father Hecker 
to found a congregation of priests devoted exclusively 
to the work of the conversion of America, Hecker gath- 
ered about himself a group of men who were of similar 
mind and to the cause America’s 
could never doubt. Father Clarence E. 
Walworth was one of these pioneer Paulists whose priv- 
ilege it was to assist the saintly Hecker in the establish- 
ment of the Society of St. Paul the Apostle. 


whose devotion of 


conversion he 


A. McMaster was the most 
the group. After entering 
Catholic Church, he made a serious attempt to live 
the religious life in the Redemptorist Congregation but 
did not succeed. 


In many respects James 
extraordinary character of 
the 


He left during his novitiate year since 
both he and his superiors accepted the fact that it was 
not his calling. He returned to the world and served 
the cause of religion in another capacity. As editor of 
the influential New York Freeman's Journal, he at- 
tained great prominence. He espoused all sorts of 
causes, many of them national issues. 
of logic, 


His keen powers 
his fine argumentative ability and his vast store 
of knowledge, he used to good advantage and all com- 
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bined to make him a literary force with which to reckon 
An amusing incident which Elliott, the biographer of 
Isaac Hecker, records shows that James A. McMaster 
While reading the profession 
ion into the Church, 


was literally a firebrand. 
of faith on the occasion of his recept 
he fire to the hair of one of the priests with the 
candle he was holding in his hand. After the ceremony, 


set 


one of the group said to him, “Mr. McMaster, you be 
fire to His reply 
him. “Oh, if | 
more than that it will be a pity 


gin well—-setting was 


typical of 


a priest! 


don’t set fire to something 


the men who were students at 
when Joseph Newton 


These were some of 


the General Theological Seminary 


Wattson a 


them. 


rived there. He soon came to know all of 





Under their influence, he developed many of the 
High Church ideas which had so pronounced an effect 
on his life and later on that of his son who was to suc 
ceed him in the ministry. These men whom providence 
had brought together felt a kinship for each other. They 
formed a group in the seminary which exerted no little 
influence upon the rest of the students. Their meetings 
were lively discussions on the Oxford Tracts and be- 
came more frequent as the Newman influence made 
itself felt more and more at the old Chelsea seminary. 
The place gradually acquired a reputation and every- 
one, professors as well as students, fell under a cloud 
of suspicion, 


It was just such an occasion which led to the crisis 
in the elder Wattson’s life which was to affect his whole 
career. One day several of the students were gathered 
in his room. The topic of conversation was the usual 
one. They were soon joined by another student by 
the name of Oliver Prescott. He told them what he 
thought was a choice bit of gossip. The rumor then 
going around the seminary, he said, was that a number 
of Jesuit students in disguise were enrolled in the 
“General” and that once they had made all the converts 
possible they were going to lead them all into the Church 
of Rome. Wattson, always the practical joker, could 
not let this opportunity slip by. He lowered his voice 
in pretended secrecy and whispered: “Why, Prescott, 
didn’t you know that?” 

It proved to be a costly joke. Prescott, a student 
much too serious for his own good and with very little 
sense of humor, reported the incident to the Dean. 
Professor Ogilby looked into the matter and even 
examined the backgrounds of the students involved. 
Unfortunately for Wattson, his record showed that he 
was a convert from the Presbyterian Church. No other 
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fact could have more determined the Dean to act a- 
did. 
“This man reflected. “Or 


records he is listed as a convert from 


is dangerous,” he 


Presbyterianisn 


but it could very well be a decoy to throw off any sus 
picion. IVhy, Wattson might even be a Jesuit ir 
disguise!’ 


The Dean did not take He did not wisl 
to jeopardize his own position. Had they been ordin 
times at the seminary, the whole affair might have be 
But the 
(xford tracts were causing so much excitement that the 
authorities of the Episcopal Church were preparing 


any chances. 





»verlooked and allowed to die a quiet death. 


make a thorough investigation of the situation at the 
Seminary. This 
fraved nerves and so the affair was greatly exaggerated 

In fact one prominent Episcopalian churchman oi 
the time when writing his memoirs noted: 


General Theological caused mat 


Seminary to Romanize the Church. The students ha 
formed a society, secret, with the watchword ‘C. U. 
Catholic Unity, and have been in communication witl 
the Romish bishop. They meant to colonize here that 
the work might go on simultaneously everywhere. 


subject is now before the faculty in New York and 


committee of three bishops, Lee, Henshaw and De 


Lancey, has been appointed to investigate the matter 
It is curious enough that this should come out after the 
had by resolution just whitewashed the Seminary.” 

Joseph Newton Wattson and another student by the 
name of James B. Donelly, who had been a Congrega 
tionalist before joining the Episcopal Church, wer 
summoned before the faculty council. Though no 
formally charged with being “Jesuits in disguise,’’ for 
such an accusation seemed ridiculous even in the heat 
of the moment, they were accused of promoting Romisi 
doctrines and were recommended for dismissal. We 
aware how slim were their chances for clearing them 
selves of the charge, nevertheless the two young me 
made their reply. Their sincerity and truthfulness wa: 
so obvious even to the most prejudiced member of the 
faculty that they were acquitted. But their victory wa: 
shortlived. They leave the seminar 
quietly to avoid any embarrassment to th 
authorities. 

Wattson and Donelly left together. Their heart 
were heavy for they knew they were innocent of an 
connection with the Church of Rome. As they passe 
the residence of the Catholic Archbishop of New Yor 
across the street from old St. Patrick’s Cathedral 0 


were asked to 
further 





Editor’s Note: 


Peekskill, New York. 





biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 


historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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not yet heard of the regular conspiracy in the Genera 
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The Cathedral of the Assumption, Baltimore, where Rev. Mr. 
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Wattson, an Episcopal minister, heard a sermon by a 


Paulist Father which impressed him deeply and had a decided influence in the life of his son, who was later to become 
a convert and priest in the Catholic Church. 


Mulberry Street, Donelly, the more impulsive of the 
two, suggested that they visit Archbishop John Hughes 
and relate to him all that had happened. 

“\Wattson, the Episcopal Church has treated us like 
a stepmother,” he said with some emotion. “Let’s go 
around the corner and call on Archbishop Hughes.” 


But the idea did not appeal to Joseph Wattson. He 
suggested that they sleep over the matter first. As 
events turned out, they did not make the call. Instead 


their paths parted, never to cross again. Donelly found 
a strong support in Dr. Seabury, the editor of the influ- 
ential Episcopal church paper, The Churchman, and 
son of the famous Bishop Seabury of Connecticut. Sea- 
bury was able to get him ordained and for a time 
Donelly was also his assistant in the editorial office. 
But as the story of his dismissal from the seminary 
spread, he was never able to obtain any worthwhile 
position. His last years were spent in a lonely West 
Virginia mission where he eventually died a poor, for- 
lorn old man. 

For a long time fate treated Wattson little better. He 
reported the incident in person to his own _ bishop. 
Though doubtful of the consequences, as well he might 
have been, he felt that it was the better course. Bishop 
Alfred Lee of Delaware was a man of stern character. 
He was an Evangelical and so had little love for the 
Catholic Church. He had even less love for those 


clergymen within his own communion who were always 
espousing Catholic doctrine and ritual. When his young 
seminarian presented himself and told his story, he did 
not receive him 
and cold. 


very warmly. His advice was brief 
“Young man, go to Rome for that is where you be- 
long!” 
But Joseph Wattson did not go to Rome. He 
not even have the desire to do so. 


did 
Instead he looked 
around for another bishop who would ordain him to 
the ministry. Bishop William R. Whittingham of 
Maryland was this man. He appreciated Wattson’s 
position for he recognized that it was not an extraordi- 
nary one as far as clergymen of his church were con- 
cerned. He ordained the young man but told him that 
he could do very little more for him. As far as obtain- 
ing a position for him, he could only recommend. The 
final choice was the special right which the vestrymen 
of each church enjoyed in the matter of selecting their 
pastor. 

Under these circumstances, there seemed little possi- 
bility that Joseph N. Wattson would advance far in his 
church. He was finally called to take charge of the 
North Kent parish on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Be- 
fore this he held numerous smaller, and at times wretch- 
edly poor, positions. The rectorship of St. Clement’s 
gave him the first security and permanency in all the 
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years since his ordination by Bishop Whittingham. He 
remained here almost twenty-five years until his young 
est son was himself an ordained minister of the Pro 
testant Episcopal Church. 

Only once during this long period did it seem that 
he might obtain a better position. The rectorship of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Baltimore had become 
vacant and the trustees had voted to invite him to be- 
come their pastor. But one of the more prominent 
members of the parish, hearing of their decision, raised 
an objection. 

“Gentlemen,” he 
intend to call as your rector a man who was expelled 
from the General Theological Seminary in New York 


’ 


exclaimed, “you certainly do not 


for being a Jesuit in disguise ?” 

That ended the matter. There was no further ques- 
tion of asking Wattson to take charge. The letter was 
never sent and his opportunity of advancing 
crumbled before him. All his remaining years, he was 
nothing more than a country pastor. And all this be- 
cause of the incident in the seminary. He often won- 
dered what might have been his story if he and Donelly 
had actually gone to see the Catholic Archbishop of 
New York. 

One day in summer, he told the youngest son a story 
which was to become the turning point in the latter’s 
life. He had just returned from a parish sick call and 
the two were sitting in the rectory study, awaiting the 
dinner hour. Young as the boy was—he was then ten 
years old, he was already displaying an interest in 
religion that was far beyond the maturity of one of his 
years. So it was no great surprise to the elder man to 
be asked whether he had ever been to a Roman Catholic 
service. They often talked about the Catholic Church 
and especially about her teachings and her ritual. It 
was from his father who was a conservative High 
Church ritualist that Lewis Thomas Wattson even as 


one 





a boy learned to love the Catholic practices which he in 
later years introduced into his church services. ' 

“I was present once,” he told his son, “in the Roman | 
Catholic Cathedral of Baltimore when Walworth as a 
Paulist Father addressed a vast concourse of men which 
packed the building to the doors. It was not so much 
curiosity which prompted me to go in as something else. 
You see, Walworth and I were students together at the 
‘General.’ I had heard that he joined the Roman} 
Church and had become a priest. When I learned that 
he was preaching in Baltimore, I made up my mind that 
[ would hear him.” 

He paused for a moment. with an} 
impressiveness which his son never forgot. ‘What 
we need in the Episcopal Church is a Preaching Order | 
like the Paulists.” 

Deep within his heart, Lewis Thomas Wattson heard | 
what he always believed to be the inspiration of the 
Holy Clearly, though not audibly, an inner] 
voice whispered to him: 

“That is what you will do some day, found a Preach-| 
ing Order like the Pautlists.” 

The boy listened and obeyed. 
tion he had of his extraordinary vocation. 
doubted that inner voice which prompted him to under- 
take the great work of founding an order of “preaching 
friars” to proclaim far and wide the message of Chris-| 
tian unity under the infallible rule of Christ’s Vicar on] 
earth, the Holy Father of Christendom. The full ex-j 
tent of his unique vocation and what it would entail 
developed in time but the inspiration which motivated 
the work was given then. Very often it made the bo) 
pause and wonder what it was all about. Sometimes 
it even frightened him to think what might be in store 
for him. But he never denied its reality or its signific- 
ance. 


Then he added 


Spirit. 


It was the first intima-| 
But he never} 


(To be continued ) 
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America for Saint Francis” 


Reprint of a moving and inspiring Independence Day Address 
made by FATHER PAUL JAMES FRANCIS, S. A. 


Though delivered many years ago, the patriotic and religious ideals then expounded 
by Father Paul apply with particular cogency to our own times. 
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PEAKING at a meeting in New York last month, 
e ount Anthony O’Brien, heir to the ancient Irish 
Earldom of Thomond, who lived in Yugoslavia 
December, 1938, to March, 1941, charged that 
the seven Protestant ministers who visited Yugoslavia 
last year as guests of Tito and reported that “freedom 
of worship” words with the 
American people 


trom 


exists there, chose their 


cynical deliberation of deceiving the 
They did not tell all the truth. 

‘They did not say they found freedom of religion or 
freedom of conscience. The truth is that in all the 
atheism is taught and religion is mocked. The 
truth is that there is not a single Catholic chaplain for 
the Yugoslav army of 800,000 men. No soldier is al- 
lowed to go to church and no soldier is permitted to 
call a priest when he is sick or in danger of death. They 
did not tell the American people that not a single Catho- 
lic school is functioning in Yugoslavia. Nor did they 
tell that all the school buildings have been confiscated 
by the government. 

“They did not tell that, except in a few hospitals 
where they are needed as nurses, the nuns have been 
thrown out of their convents and told to get married 
and bear children for the State. They did not tell you 
that 2,000 Catholic intellectuals are in concentration 
camps. They did not tell you that in two vears the 
number of priests there has diminished from more than 
1,500 to 401.” 

Count O’Brien pleaded with American Catholics to 
keep up action on behalf of Archbishop Stepinac. Re- 
calling Tito’s prediction in a speech made after the 
trial, that public opinion would soon forget the affair, 
Count O’Brien said: “His words haunt me. I would 
not like to believe they could come true.” 


schools, 


* ss & w 

The newly-organized National Catholic Resettlement 
Council, of which Right Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swan- 
strom is chairman, at a meeting in New York de- 
cided to establish local Catholic resettlement com- 
mittees in each of 117 Catholic dioceses to obtain indi- 
vidual and group sponsors to pay for the transportation 
of displaced persons to the United States. The local 
committee also will attempt to find jobs and homes for 
them as well. 

“These displaced persons in the camps of Germany, 
Austria and Italy,” Monsignor Swanstrom said, “are 
industrious and capable individuals who would be a 
definite asset to the American industrial and agricul- 
tural economy.” 

Monsignor executive director of the 
National Catholic Welfare 
the Resettlement Council will 


Swanstrom, 


War Relief Services of the 
Conference, 


said that 


Jewish agencies to bring dis- 


work with Protestant and 
placed persons to the United States and will urge pass- 
age of legislation to permit entry of at least 100,000 
persons of all faiths this vear. 

* * * * 


His Holiness, Pope Pius, 
which we published in last month’s issue of The Lamp, 
was also printed in the pages of The Congressional 
Record at the request of Representative Charles J. Ker- 
sten of Wisconsin. Mr. 


The Christmas address of 


Kersten called special atten- 
tion to the significance of the Italian Communist leader 
Palmiro Togliatti’s recent attacks on the Holy See. 

“Togliatti that Christianity ideologically de- 
feats Communism,” Mr. Kersten wrote. “The Com- 
munists seek to make a god of the State and a material- 
istic animal of man. They seek to make a mockery of 
the family and to destroy religion. They know their 
enemies. They know that the Vatican is a spiritual bul- 
wark of defense, not only to western civilization but to 
men everywhere in the world against the hard-driving, 
world ambition of Marxists who seek to enslave all 
men to Communism.” 


knows 


2 2 4 


The recent renewal of the Legion of Decency pledge 
in our Catholic churches throughout the country, 
evoked bitter ranting from the Communists who see in 
the pledge “an arrogant boycott” on the part of thirty 
million Catholics to shun theatres showing films con- 
sidered objectionable by the Legion. That Catholics 
are not alone in their condemnation of most of the pro- 
ducts from Hollywood is evident in the scathing de- 
nunciation expressed by Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow in 
Temple Buai Moshe, Brighton, Mass., on January 17. 

“For the sake of the future generation,” he said, “we 
must safeguard the rights of our children by prevent- 
ing the virtual moral nihilism that prevails in too many 
American homes. If we are to be preserved from in- 
ner corrosion, we must summon the married couples 
and those that contemplate marriage to a greater sense 
of discipline and honor such as characterized the homes 
of our fathers and our fathers’ fathers when divorce 
was virtually unknown. 

“T blame especially the dissolute and depraved lives 
many of the so-called ‘Hollywood heroes and 
who through frequent change of life’s part- 
ner, set up false ideals for too many Americans to fol- 


of so 


heroines’ 


low.” 

It is the tinsel glamor and the over publicized sham 
of many of the movie mad-men and mad-women that 
has been corrupting the last generation. “America must 
show its disgust with all these licentious livers; instead 
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of flocking to the movies where some manifestly im- 
moral reprobate is featured as a ‘great lover,’ all movies 
in which rascals play must be banned and outlawed,” 


he said 
* A * * 
The Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus 
has undertaken an extensive advertising campaign in 


secular papers to bring a knowledge of the Catholic 
faith to our non-Catholic brethren who might not oth 
erwise have an opportunity to learn the facts about our 


holv faith 


\nswering the challenge to their Catholic moral con 


victions, the farmers and landholders in County Gal 
way, Ireland, put an effective stop to the sport of the 
members of the famous Galway “Blazers” Fox Hunt- 
ing Club. The farmers objected to the fact that a di- 

wrcee had been elected joint master of the Hunting 
Club and refused permission to the sportsmen to cross 
their lands Following this actior their part, the 





tendered her resig1 


\ “house of pilgrims” being built near the Vati 
can on land belonging to the Holy See. It will be used 
as a rest home for bishops and 


priests staying in Rome 

The public rooms will include halls equipped with 
modern loudspeaker systems and a cinema for confet 
f ¢ atholic Action 
hall will seat 2,000. 


ences and other organizations. One 


It is reported that the Holy See has granted to the 
religious congregation long known as the Pious So- 
ciety of Missions or Pallottine Fathers, a restoration of 
the original title of their community which underwent 
a change some ninety years ago. The restored title is: 
The Society of the Catholic Apostolate. In consequence 
the members of the order will hereafter carry the ab- 
breviation S.Ap.C. after their names instead of the in- 
itials P. S. M. 


a ae Se 


The executive vice president of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
Rey. Dr. Truman G. Douglass, at a recent meeting of 
the Home Missions Council of North America, gave a 
list of “disabilities” of the Protestant Church, which in- 
cluded deterioration of the rural church, loss of the in- 
telligentsia, “cold heartedness and lack of conviction” 
in the membership and disunity. 

“T would remind you,” he said, “that the Church is 
losing the contest for the allegiance of the people of 
America, and is losing it at an accelerating rate. Despite 
some modest statistical gains, there are more persons in 
the United States today who have no relationship to the 
corporate Christian movement than there have ever 
been in the history of our nation. 





“If you add to this group those whose only acquaint- 
ance with Christianity is in the form of a generalized 
and highly attenuated religiousness, who think of it 
several ‘better elements’ in the com 
mon culture, who have never thought of coming to 
terms with it as having a total claim upon the whole 
mind and multitudes of 
hecome even more numerous,” 


merely as one of 


heart, the the unevangelized 

Most crippling of the disabilities is disunity, he be- 
lieves, and its bad effects cannot be neutralized by “co 
operation” and 
corporate union 


‘comity.”” The churches must work for 


rhe cause for the canonization of thirty priests who 
vere killed by the Loyalist forces in the Spanish Civil 
1930’s has been initiated by f 


war of the the Diocese of 


lortosa, in the Province of Catalonia 


\ Protestant 


senheim castle, near 


monastery has been established in As 


Friedberg, Hesse, Germany, by a 
of twenty-five clergymen and laymen of the 
St. Michael Brotherhood,” who 
g to the Franciscan pattern 


attempt to live ac 

rhe group has attracted wide attention among Prot 
estants, and many non-Catholics come to this new mon 
astic centre to attend gatherings and make “retreats.” 
Particular interest is centered on the services, which 
stress Catholic liturgical aspects. 

The organization purchased the castle building and 
had it remodelled so that individual cells are available 
for all the occupants, who observe a rule of life based 
on Catholic tradition. A similar undertaking has started 
in France, where a group of Swiss Protestant students 
has founded a settlement duplicating the German ex 
periment. 


Statistics published by the Control Commission in 
Germany show that the British Zone’s 22,344,800 pop- 
ulation include 12,896,100 Protestants, 8,427,300 Catho- 
lics, and 918,500 without religious creeds; under the 
heading of other religions were listed 274,100 persons 
including 18,800 Jews, many of them in displaced per 
sons’ or refugee camps. 

In Scheswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and the Ham 
burg area, the Protestant population outnumbers the 
Catholics by more than four to one. Catholics predom- 
inate in the North Rhine-Westphalia area. 

There is now a total of 3,308,668 Catholics in the So 
viet Zone of Occupation in Germany, according to the 
latest statistics. Of these 1,158,668 lived in the zone 
at the end of the war, while 2,150,000 came in after- 
wards as refugees and expellees from the eastern prov- 
inces annexed by Russia and Poland. 


—— 
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A Lonement 


Aunals 


NDICATIVE of the growth of 

the Sisters of the Atonement is 

the establishment of two new 
branch houses during the past vear. 
The heraldic arms of the Society of 
the Atonement includes the signifi- 
cant motto, Omnia pro Christo et 
Salute Hominum, “All things for 
Christ and the salvation of souls,” 
the truth of which is manifest from 
the far-flung and diverse nature of 
the missionary enterprises of our 
Sisters. One of their new mission 
ventures is located at Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, in the Diocese of 
Salt Lake City. The Mormon ori- 
gins of Utah are well known to 
most of our readers, but perhaps 
less known is the solidarity with 
which the Mormon Church has con- 
tinued to embrace most of the in- 
habitants of that state. The little 
parish of the Holy Rosary at Bing- 
ham Canyon includes scattered out- 
missions at Copperfield, Highland 
Boy, Copperton and Lark, and each 
of these centers contains only a few 
Catholics. However by taking care 
of the religious instruction of the 
children, and by bringing together 
socially and religiously the older 
people, the Sisters are doing their 
part to extend the influence of the 
Church in an area where it is still 
little known. 

— oo 


On October 3lst, at the invitation 





A view from the Mount 


of His Eminence Cardinal Mooney 
of Detroit a group of Sisters from 
Graymoor took up their duties at 
Plymouth, Michigan, in connection 
with the parish of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, of which Father 
William P. Mooney is pastor. At 
Plymouth and Milford, the Sisters 
will give instruction to children at- 
tending the public schools. They 
will also do home visiting and con- 
duct clubs and supervised recrea- 
tion. 


The political conditions that have 
upset most of Europe have not been 
without their repercussions. in 
Rome, as a glance at the daily pa- 
pers will witness to. The establish- 
ment of an American community in 
the Eternal City at this time has not 
been without its measure of trials 
and uncertainty, yet the existence 
of an organized community with 
priest, cleric and lay members bodes 
well for the future work of the So- 
ciety, even in Europe. The follow- 
ing letter from one of our cleries in 
Rome gives such a vivid picture of 
the daily life of our Friars that we 
wish to share it with our readers: 

“Every morning bright and early 
the three of us are off to the Angeli- 
cum. We don’t get our first peek 
at the sun until we have crossed our 


of the Atonement, Graymoor, 


cloister and go out onto the front 


garden, and if there is a sun, it 
faces as we 
Invariably 


shines right into our 
leave St. Onofrio’s. 
there are two men at the church 
doors ready to bid us ‘Buon Gior- 
no’, ‘Buon ‘Buon’ 
everything down to the paying of 
our carfare. Having given thanks, 
waved and received the customary 


Passegio,’ and 


salute we are off down the steps on 
to the Salita. If it is baby’s day at 
the hospital next door (and it usu- 
ally is) we pass small groups of la- 
dies at the corners with their chil- 
dren all bundled up from the cold 
with all manner of blankets or rea- 
sonable likenesses. I’ve seen on 
several occasions a man’s suit jacket 
used for this purpose and next to 
the mother the father proudly walk- 
ing along with a sweater arid muf- 
fler. Down the stairs at the foot of 
the Salita, opening out onto the pi- 
azza, we usually bid good morning 
to a little old lady who does her 
begging there and adds to the task 
her daily rosary. 

“Traffic is heavy, complicated, 
fast and dangerous ai this time of 
the morning throughout the piazza 
and we, trusting in the Providence 
of God who guides the millions of 
speeding stars in the heavens and 
keeps them from destruction, pass 
into the arena of activity and set 
our course for the bridge crossing 
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the ancient Tiber. [ don’t know 
how or why but we make for the 
crossing each day in the same man- 
ner with the same hopes and fears. 
I pause briefly, thanking God and in 
spirit kiss the curbstone and carry 
on through the already assembling 
market place. We have gathered 
speed at this point and give compe- 
tition to the many other commuters 
who fortunately are traveling in our 
direction across the bridge. Once 
more we meet confusion at a trolley 
stop and hasten our step down a 
dark backstreet where, if we are on 
schedule meet school 
children out on errands, hurrying 
home with milk for breakfast in 
empty wine bottles. No matter the 
time of year or the hour of the day, 
these brave little youngsters up to 
the age of ten or eleven race around 
in short pants, their weatherbeaten 
and tanned legs at times blue with 
cold. 





we several 


“We catch our breath at the bus 
stop, search through our pockets for 
money, which, no matter how small 
the amount, is of paper, often torn, 
worn and mended many times. Our 
daily ride in the trolley bus is ample 
exercise for most of us. The clos- 
est comparison being the New York 
subway at the early hour of eight in 
the morning, the only difference be- 
ing the ability to hang arms-length 
out the trolley door and still pay 
fare. This little experience is re- 
peated every school day. 

“For the first few the 
month on our visits to the Basilica 
we were watching the preparations 
being made for the unveiling of the 
beautiful statue of Mother Cabrini. 
On December 8th most of the peo- 
ple here were on a week-end holi- 
day and many and varied were the 
demonstrations. First was the un- 
veiling of the statue at St. Peter’s, 
then at the Piazza del Populo the 
demonstrations in honor Our 
Lady with prayers, singing and rec- 
itation of the Rosary by the school 
children of the city. 


days of 


of 


“Then the political corner didn’t 
fail to add its bit of color and ac- 
tivity to the holy day. This was 
the first time we came face to face 
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St. Ann: P. B., N. Y., $1; P. R., 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: P. 
Little Flower: Mrs. J. D., Wisc., 
St. Christopher: P. B., N. Y., $1 


Father Paul: Mrs. F., 
C., $2. Total, $1,505.00. 


Y., $1. Total, $942.80. 


$890.75. 


York Groups, $375.45. Total, $699.23. 


tal, $90.25. 
St. Bridget of Ireland: 1D. O'C., 
All Saints: P. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Sacred Heart: Mrs. F. S., Mont., $2; F. B., Can., $2. Total, $4,588.03. 

St. Francis of Assisi: M. E., N. Y., $1; R. S., Can., $1. Total, $3,772.05. 

St. Joseph: P. J. B. $1; Mrs. J. S., Ill, $1; F. B., La., $1; R. 
S., Can., $1. Total, $3,355.7 

St. Jude: Mrs. L. B., O., $1; P. B., N. Y., $1; L. E., N. Y., $2; F. B., 
N. ¥., 9; Mes. C, N.Y. Si; B.S. Coa, 0: CL. N.Y. SI. Total, 
$3,310.25. 


Our Lady of Lourdes: P. B., N. Y., $1. 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Miss A., Mass., 
Mont., $3; Mrs. S., 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. I.. 


Infant of Prague: Mrs. A. B., N. Y., $1; M. B., Conn., $2; Mrs. H. 
D., N. Y., $5; M. H., N. H., $2; M. W., Cal., $2; R. S., Can., $1. 


St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 6: 


Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. McC., N. Y., $3. 
Our Sorrowful Mother: W. R., Calif., 


St. Anthony: M. F., N. Y., $1; P. B Y., $1; W. M., Ill, $2. To- 
tal, $288.85. 

Holy Family: T. McD., N. Y., $3; Mrs. B. B., N. J., $2. Total, 
$243.00. 

Blessed Martin de Porres: M. M., IIl., $2.50. Total, $229.00. 

Mother Lurana: Mrs. S., Mont., $1. Total, $227.15. 

St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: Anonymous, $7. Total, $159.20. 

Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. F. J., N. Y., $1; R. S., Can., $1. To- 


B.. N. ¥., $1; BE. L 


Total, $3,137.15. 

R., Ill, $3. Total, $2,036.05. 

$1. Total, $1,993.16. 

; W. M., IIL, $1. Total, $1,946.65. 
Total, $1,868.05. 

$2. Total, $1,523.69. 
Mont., $1; K. McD., D. 


Ill., $ 
I 


3, 
1 
L., 


B., O., $1; C. MeN., N. 


Total, 


Chicago Unit, $200; Greater New 
Total, $513.83. 

$5. Total, $341.82. 
, N. 


Minn., $2.50. Total, $77.95. 
aG., N. Y., $1. Total, $68.45. 








with out-and-out Communist dem- 
onstrators. During the afternoon 
in the Piazza at the foot of our Sa- 
lita, hundreds of Communists were 
in uniform and all wearing large, 
scarlet-red scarfs and neckerchiefs 
which draped down their backs with 
the Soviet emblem. They were as- 
sembling to stage a funeral parade 
for a comrade who was shot sev- 
eral nights before in a riot. They 
had about 40 or more large red 
flags of the Communists and an old- 
fashioned hearse. We went on 
about our business through the 
crowd, everything being tense and 


quiet on those days, and we re- 
ceived the customary 
stare from them as we passed. There 


was a week-end convention during | 


these days of the Communist labor 


group of Italy and with men and} 


women representatives from all sec- 
tions of Europe. 


“Our Lady’s feastday passed and f 


the tenseness of the convention dis- 
appeared, but three days later be- 
gan the general strike in Rome 
which added activity, excitement 
and curiosity to our daily trip to 
school. The silence of some sec- 
tions of the city and the almost 


inquiring | 
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er be- 
Rome 


tement 
trip to 
le sec: 
almost 


utaneous gatherings added to the 
The 


pe lice 


excitement. presence of so 
and armored 


tanks and trucks speeding through 


many armed 
the city gave a feeling of impending 
danger. 


all gatherings but 


We tried to keep clear of 
found ourselves 
day crossing through a small 
riot which was being subdued at gun 
point by the police. 
days indeed! 


one 
Very exciting 


“December 15, 
Sung 


Foundation Day, 
Mass with Father 
Bede as celebrant and sang the two 


we had 


favorites—the Covenant Hymn and 
Our Lady of the Atonement with 
much and delight. Even 
though the people didn’t know what 


gusto 


they were about they must have 
sensed some sort of joy from the 
way we sang them. In the after- 


noon we visited our Sisters at their 
settlement on Monte del Gallo and 
had Solemn Benediction. The Sis- 
ters joined in on the singing which 
made a balanced choir of eight Sis- 
ters and eight Friars, the largest 
gathering of Friars and Sisters in 
Rome so far. The same hospitality 
shown us by the Sisters and 
they prepared not only a lunch af- 
terwards but a large apple pie right 
out of the oven to take home. On 
December 20, Father Bonaventure, 
who has been chaplain to the Sis- 


was 


ters, received the final profession of 
from Sister Anita. A few 
days later another noteworthy event 
took place, the graduation of Bro- 
ther Paschal from the Italian Cul- 
ture school. The previous Saturday 
morning he took and passed his oral 
exams in the course. 


vows 


“Christmas was next on our cal- 
endar, with all its preparations, joys 
and blessings. We all got our share 
and more of all the consolations that 
followed. Paschal was given charge 
of the crib in the church, which is 
visited by nearly everyone in town. 
By a special grace which Paschal is 
the first to admit, the crib turned 
out to be a gem of indirect lighting, 


shadows, scenery and_ splendor. 
From boards and crumpled painted 
paper, purchased scenery — back- 


ground and statues, he created the 
effect of an old, dimly-lighted stable 
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The Friary in winter mantle of ermine. 


out on an approach to the desert 
near a small lake with neatly placed 
lights. Since this is Paschal’s first 
crib he has reason to be very proud 
of the many compliments paid it by 
visitors. 

“We all went to the Sisters Set- 
tlement at Monte del Gallo for our 
Midnight Mass on Christmas day 
at which Father Bede, S. A., was 
celebrant, Father Bonaventure was 
deacon and Father Kenneth, sub- 
Fra. Jeremiah held posi- 
tions of Chanter in the choir and 
Master of Ceremonies, while the 
choir of the remaining three took 
the Proper and the Church Choir 
sang the ordinary. Lunch was 
served after to those who could par- 
take and at about 2:00 a. m. we all 
returned home loaded down with all 
sorts of pastries, cakes, pies and 
candies from the Sisters. We then 
opened our mail and packages which 
were most welcome, but most enjoy- 
able were the many letters and cards 
from the Friars. We read them in 


deacon. 


turn, right then and there. 

“The day after Christmas, Fa- 
ther Bede, Fra. Jeremiah, Peter and 
3rother Paschal went off for a trip 
to Assisi to spend the vacation at 
our Sisters’ place there. 

“Signing off we all want to wish 





St. Francis’ Chapel to the right. 


you the best of blessings for the 
New Year.” 
“Fraternally, 
“THE ROMAN FRIARS” 
* * * * 

We extend to our friends whose 
initials are given below, our most 
grateful thanks for their charitable 
gifts to our Students’ Bread Fund. 


A. H., $6; W. R., $1; R. M., $2; A. 
A, WN. ¥., Bs &. Z Mae, BS: b. 2. 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. W. H., N. J., $1.72; 
W. G., Mass., $1; Mrs. E. B., Ill, $10; 
Thru R. H., $5; W. G., Pa, $1; M. B., 
Calif., $8.50; Rev. W. F., $1; J. K., N. 
f.. $1; E. K., Mass., $8; M. S., N. Y., 
0; L. Z., Mass., $5; A. S., Conn., $5; 
K. D., N. Y., $100; G. C, N. Y., #4; L. 
Z., Mass., $5; Mrs. T. L., Mass., $20; 
Mrs. L. M., Ind., 70c; R. P., Jr., N. J., 
$1; Mrs. M. P., Mass., $5; Mrs. H. S. 
Cal., $10; F. V., N. Y., $2. 

G. Jj. BN. ¥., $28; L. Z., Mass, $10; 
L. DeR., N. Y., $1; Mrs. W. 


ay ee Bes 
$2.42; Mrs. L. M., Ill, $2; A. A. N. Y., 
; A. & FT. St. h H. ¥. SS: BS. 
N. Y., $1; M. A, O., $1; A. N., N. Y¥., 
$6; L. M., Me., $25; Thru Wm. R., $2; 
A. P., Mass., $1; E. W., Mich., $1; M. 


N., Calif., $5; } 
| ee 


{rs. V., Kans., $5; P. L., 
$1; A. H., Wisc. $4; B. McC., 
Conn., $5; E. H., Cal., $25; J. S., N. Y¥., 
$10; J. B., Ky., $1; Mrs. A. O., Cal., 
$1; Mrs. M., Conn., $10; Mrs. H. W., 
N. Y., $1; E. H., Calif., $600.00. 


EBRUARY 


always stand out as a 


twenty-first will 
memor 

able date in the annals of 
Graymoor Community. On that dav, 
His Francis 
Spellman, Archbishop — of 
York, will elevate fifteen 


our 


Cardinal 
New 


Friars of 


Eminence, 


the Atonement to the sublime dig 


nity of the 


holy pric sthood Che 
Impressive ceremony 


in St 


will take place 
Cathedral and will 
begin at eight o’clock that morning 
This is our largest ordination class 


Patrick’s 


to date and we are especially grate 


ful to His Eminence for this fur 
ther manifestation of his paternal 
interest and affection for our So- 
ciety. 


Besides a large delegation of our 
Atonement Fathers both from Gray- 
moor and elsewhere, there will be 
present in the sanctuary the Father 
General of the Society of the Atone- 
ment, Very 
Grande, S. A., and the Rector of 
the Atonement Seminary of the 
Holy Ghost in Washington, Rever- 
end Samuel Cummings, S. A.  Fol- 


Reverend Raphael 





Rev. Joseph Newell, S. A. 


HA istoric Day in Our Aunala| 


owing the ordination, the newly 





ord: will bestow their 


ied priests 
first blessings upon their many rela 
tives and friends who will be 
ent for the 


\\ isk the prayers of our 


pres 
ceremon\ 

read 
ers for these newly-ordained priests 
Almighty God 
them all the graces they 


will need for 


our Society that 
will grant 
a fruitful ministry in 
Tlis service 


We give be 


cal sketch of 


low a brief biographi 
the ordinands 
particulars of their 
Solemn Masses. 


each of 
as weil as the 


First 


Reverend Jose ph NV ex ell, \ a | 


Father Joseph, the senior of the or 
dination class, is the son of Mrs. 
Mary A. Newell and the late Rich 
ard Newell of Corona, Long Island 
He entered St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary at ‘Graymoor in the fall 
of 1935, Upon completing his course 
of studies there in June of 1939, he 
was clothed in the holy habit of our 
Institute by our late beloved Father 


Founder. After his first profession 





Rev. Aquinas Thomas, S. A. 











if VOWS, he was sent to our major 





seminary in Washington where he] 
enrolled at the Catholic U 


of America He 





received the de- 
vree of Bachelor of Arts in Philos 
from this institution in 1944 
During the 


ophy 
vears spent at our 
Seminary, Father Jos- 


interest in 


\tonement 
eph has shown a lively 
all of the 
held the office of 
Church 


activities and last vear 
Chairman of thef 
Unity Octave Committee 
He has also spent several summers 
as a counsellor at St. Joseph’s Boys’ 
Camp, conducted by our Sisters at 
Indian Lake. 

His 


celebrated 





First Solemn Mass will be Rev. 1 
in his home parish 
Corona, Long Island, Our Lady 


Sorrows’ Church, on Sunday, Feb- § \{jssion P 


ruary 22. The Right Reverend § ir tl 
Msgr. Martin A. Fitzpatrick, the J 

pastor, will assist as Archpriest, and | everen 
two of our Atonement Fathers, } Father Ac 
Reverend Alan Mohan, S. A., and van The 
Reverend Pius Keating, S. A., will ey 


be deacon and subdeacon respective- F co, ecta: 
ly. Reverend Boniface Reidmann, § c:.,.... o¢ 
isters of 


catechetica 


preparator 
in 1936 ar 
ceived the 
Fat 
his first p 
| Catholic 

where he 


or the 


Bachelor « 
tained hig 
through th 
at the Uni 
join the |] 
honor soci 


= 


the close o 
will receive 
Arts in Bi 
present ac: 
for this de 
summer s¢ 
versity. | 
interested 





extra-curri 
seminary, 


Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A. 








f the 
littee 
mers 


Boys’ 





Rev. Theodore Zabelka, S. A. 


tes. A.. a member of Graymoot 
Feb Band, 


erend J m for the 


our 





will deliver the ser 


occasion 


verend Aquinas Thomas, S.A 





Father Aquinas is the son of Mrs 


eit Anna Thomas and came to Gray 
rill . ; ; 

WI" Bmoor from St. Luke’s Parish, 

ctive- B Schenectady, New York, where the 

mann, § Sisters of the Atonement conduct a 


catechetical school. He entered the 





——— 


preparatory seminary at Graymoor 
in 1936 and in August of 1939 re- 
ceived the holy habit from the hands 
Father Founder. Following 
his first profession, he entered the 
Catholic 

where he 






f the 
OT tie 






University of America 





received his degree of 
Jachelor of Arts in 1944. He at- 
tained high scholastic honors all 
through the years of his attendance 








Sat the University and was invited to 
Sjoin the Phi Eta Sigma, national 
honor society of college students, at 
the close of his Freshman year. He 
§ will receive the degree of Master of 
Arts in Biology at the close of the 
present academic year. The work 
for this degree was done during the 
| summer Catholic Uni- 
Sversity. Father Aquinas has also 
}interested himself in many of the 
extra-curricular activities of the 
seminary, particularly the Friars’ 











sessions at 
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Forum of which he was president 
for one year and the Catholic Evi 
dence Guild 

Aquinas will his 
Solemn Mass on the day fol 


Father offer 
First 
lowing his ordination in St. Luke’s 
Church. His 
William C. 
priest. 
sion will be Reverend Samuel Cum 
mings, S. A., 


seminary 


Reverend 
Arch 


The preacher for the occa 


pastor, 


Keane, will be 


Rector of our major 
Furlan, S. A. 


Reverend Lewis 


Father lewis came to Graymoor 
Little Falls, New York, in 
January, 1939, following his com 


from 





Rev. Urban Gillis, 8. A. 


pletion of high school at St. Mary’s 
Academy. He is the Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Furlan and is the 
last cleric to have received the habit 
from the hands of our late Father 
lounder. After his profession in 
1940, he entered the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and was award- 
ed his A. B. degree in June of 1944. 
He is majoring in American Church 
History and is engaged at present 
in writing a history for the Diocese 
of St. Cloud. During his years at 
the major seminary, he took an act- 
ive interest in the Catholic Studen‘s’ 
Mission Crusade and _ successively 


son of 








239171 \ 


held the offices of vice president and 
president of the Catholic University 
Conference of the C. S. M. C. In 
1945 he was chairman of the Church 
Unity Octave Committee. 

Father will celebrate his 
First Solemn Mass in St. Mary’s 
Church, Little Falls, on Sunday, 
February 22. His pastor, Very 
William D. Noonan, V. 
*., will assist him as Archpriest. 
Reverend Bartholomew Paytas, S. 
\., Vocation Director of our Gray- 


Lewis 


Reverend 


moor Community, will be the dea- 


con and Reverend Dunstan Dono- 
van, S. A., Rector of St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary and Editor 


of The Lamp, will be the subdeacon, 
The Right Reverend Canon John J. 
Oman of Cleveland, Ohio, will de- 


liver the sermon 


Reverend Theodore Zabelka, S.A. 





Father Theodore, the son of Mr. 
ind Mrs. Frank A. Zabelka, was 
born in Yonkers, New York, but 
came to Gravymoor from Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, where his 
parents now reside. He received 
his elementary education at Corpus 
Christi School and entered St. 
John’s Preparatory Seminary at 
Graymoor in 1936 for his high 


He was clothed in 
Institute at Sar- 


school studies 


the habit of our 





Rev. Myles Mulle~, S. A. 








Rev. Roy Mclsaac, S. A. 


anac Lake on August 16, 1940. His 
philosophical and theological studies 
were made at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America where he received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1945. 
Father Theodore is an horticultural 
enthusiast and almost all of his free 
time at the major seminary was 
spent in beautifying our grounds 
and developing our vineyard. 
He will offer his First 
Mass on the Sunday following his 
Corpus Christi 


Solemn 


ordination in 
Church. One of 
priests, Reverend Aedan Davis, S. 
A., a member of the faculty of the 
preparatory seminary, will be Arch- 
priest. A cousin, Reverend George 
Zabelka, of East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, will be the deacon, and Rever- 
end Sebastian Simko, S. A., one of 
our Graymoor Fathers engaged in 
work among the Negroes of North 
Carolina, will be the subdeacon. The 
preacher will be the pastor of Cor- 
pus Christi Church, Reverend Rob- 
ert G. Fitzpatrick. 


our Graymoor 


Reverend Urban Gillis, S.A. 
Father Urban, whose brother,” Fa- 
ther Raymond Gillis, S. A., is Mas- 
ter of Clerics at our major: seminary 
in Washington, is the sof of the late 
John and Ellen Mcintyre Gillis of 
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Rev. Salvator Butler, S. A. 


Edward Island, Canada. 
He entered St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary in 1937 and was clothed 
with our holy habit in August of 
1940. His higher studies have been 
made at the Catholic University of 
America where he is also pursuing 
graduate work toward a Master’s 
degree in Biology. A variety of in- 
terests has characterized his years 
as a seminarian. Father Urban has 
attained success in both the fine as 
well as the practical arts and has 
rendered valuable service to the 
community ever since he became a 
member. The entire work of plan- 
ning and executing the Graymoor 
exhibit at the recent Marian Con- 
gress in Ottawa was done under his 
direction and much of the success 
of this endeavor is due to his tal- 
ents along this line. 


Prince 


Father Urban will celebrate his 
First Solemn Mass in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Grand River, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, on Sunday, February 
29. He will be assisted by his 
brother, Reverend Raymond Gillis, 
S. A., as Archpriest. The deacon 
and. subdeacon of the Mass will be 
Réverend Fr. Urban, O. P., and 
Reverend Fr. Mathew, O. P., both 
members of the Order of Friar 


Preachers. The sermon will be de- 


Rev. Noel McSweeney, S. A. 


livered by the Right Reverend Mon-| 
signor Gregory McLellon, Vicar} 
General of the diocese of Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I. : 

On the Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing the ordination, he will offer 
a Low Mass in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Jamaica Plains, Massachu- 
setts, for his many friends and rela-} 


tives around the Boston area. 


Reverend Myles Muller, S. Al 
Father Myles, our 
Atonement Father from the Arch- 
3altimore, came to Gray- 
moor in the fall of 1937. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence B. 
Muller who are members of St. 
Dominic’s Church in Baltimore. 
Following his preparatory studies 
at St. John’s Seminary at Gray- 
moor, he entered the novitiate at 
Saranac Lake and was professed in 
the 1941. His philo- 
sophical and theological studies were 
made at the Catholic University of 
America. He holds the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Philosophy 
from that institution. His years at 
the major seminary were character- 
ized by a keen interest in all the ac- 
tivities. 

His 


who is first 


diocese of 


summer of 


Mass will be 


First Solemn 


offered on Sunday, February 29th 
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Rev. Cuthbert Micali, S. A. 


in St. Dominic’s Church, Baltimore. 
He will be assisted by Father John 
Baptist, S. A., one of our veteran 
missionaries, as Archpriest. Rev- 
erend Nathaniel Madden, S. A., 
Definitor General of the Society of 
the Atonement, will be the deacon 
and Reverend Leo Foley, S. A., will 
be the The preacher 
for the occasion will be Very Rev- 
erend Aloysius Craven, S. A., Vicar 
General of the Community. 


subdeacon. 


Reverend Roy Mclsaac, S. A. 
Father Roy is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Colin F. McIsaac of Auburn- 
Massachusetts, and is one of 
many Atonement Fathers to 
come from the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton. He entered St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Graymoor in 
1938 and received the holy habit in 
His novitiate 
vear was Lake, 
New York. His higher studies were 
made at the Catholic University of 
America where he received his A. B 
Father Roy’s inter 


dale, 
our 


the summer of 1940. 


spent at Saranac 


degree in 1945. 
while at the major seminary 
have been varied but heen 
especially blessed by a knowledge 


ests 


he has 


of mechanics which has already been 


of valuable service to the com- 


munity. 


His First Solemn Mass will be 
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celebrated on the day following his 


ordination and will take piace in 
Corpus Christi Church, Auburn 
dale. The preacher for the occa- 
sion will be one of our Greymoor 


priests, Reverend Bernard Foley, S. 
A., circulation manager of our 
monthly publication, The Lamp. 
Another Graymoor Father, Rever- 
end Ralph Thomas, S. A., will as- 
sist as the Mass, and 
Reverend Ralph Clark, curate at 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Jamai- 
ca Plain, Mass., will be subdeacon. 
Father Clark was formerly an as- 
sistant priest in Father Roy’s home 
parish. 


deacon of 


Reverend Salvator Butler, S. A. 
Father Salvator is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and entered St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Graymoor in 
the fall of 1939. His year of no- 
vitiate was made at St. Joseph’s 
Friary in Saranac Lake and follow- 
ing his first profession he was sent 
to our major seminary in Washing- 
ton where he enrolled in the Catho- 
lic University. He holds the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in Phil- 
osophy. Prior to his entrance into 
the Society of the Atonement, Fa- 
ther Salvator spent some years 
abroad, studying art in France and 
Italy. He has already done some 
works of art for the community 
since he has become a Friar of the 
Atonement. Last year he was on 
the faculty of the Department of 
Art at the Catholic University. 

Father Salvator will offer his 
First Solemn Mass on Sunday, 
February 29th, in the Church of St. 
Catherine of Siena, Wayne, Penn. 
Assisting him as deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively will be Rever 
end Roger Matzerath, S. A., a mem 
ber of the faculty of St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Graymoor, 
and Russell Woollen, a 
diocesan priest doing graduate work 
at Catholic University. The Right 
Reverend Msgr. John K. Ryan of 
the School of Philosophy, Catholic 
University, will deliver the sermon. 


Reverend 





Revere nd Noel McSweeney, - 
Father Noel belongs to Our Sav- 
ior’s Parish, Bronx, New York, and 








Rev. Jerome Gallagher S. A. 


is the son of Mrs. Catherine Mc- 
Sweeney. He entered St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary at Graymoor 
in the fall of 1939 and upon com- 


pleting the prescribed course of 
studies there was clothed in the 
habit of our Institute. Following 


his profession, he went to our ma- 
jor seminary in Washington and 
made his philosophical and theologi- 
cal studies at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from that 
institution. Father Noel has spent 
several summers as a counsellor at 
St. Joseph’s Boys’ Camp, conducted 
by our Sisters at Indian Lake. 

His First Solemn Mass will be 
offered in Our Savior’s Church on 
Sunday, February 22. The pastor, 
Reverend Mathew J. Duggan, will 
assist as Archpriest, and an uncle, 
Reverend Timothy O’Dwyer, S. J., 
will be deacon and Reverend Ter- 
ence Cummings, S. A., director of 
the Graymoor Ave Maria Hour, 
will be subdeacon. The preacher 
for the occasion will be the Rever- 
end Robert Brown, who has just 
been appointed National Director of 
the Committee on Boy Scouting. 


Reverend Cuthbert Micali, S. A. 


Father Cuthbert, a native of Wales, 
entered the Society of the Atone- 
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Rev. 


Ronald McGovern, S. A. 


1939. Prior to this he made 


Liverpool, 


ment in 
his 
and in Trenton, New Jersey. He is 
the Mrs. Florence Micali, 
who resides in Princeton, New Jer- 
He received the holy habit in 
\ugust of 1941 and after spending 
a year of novitiate at Saranac Lake, 


studies in England, 


son of 


sev. 


he went to our major seminary in 
Washington. While there he pur- 
sued his theological and philosophi- 
cal studies at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. He holds the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Father Cuthbert has 
shown himself to be a good student 
throughout his seminary years and 
has likewise taken a lively interest 
in many of the seminary activities 
such as the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
the Friars’ Forum, and the Catho- 
lic University Choir. Most of his 
summer vacations were spent as a 
counsellor at St. Joseph Boys’ Camp 
on Indian Lake. 

Father Cuthbert will celebrate his 
First Solemn Mass in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Trenton, on Sunday, 
February 29. Assisting him as 
deacon will be Reverend Alan Mo- 
han, S. A., and as subdeacon Rev- 
erend Clement St. Jacques, S. A., 
both Graymoor Fathers stationed at 
the Motherhouse. The Reverend 
Edmond Darvil Benard, S. T. D., 


of the faculty of the School of Sa 
cred Theology, Catholic University 
of America, will deliver the sermon 


Reverend Jerome Gallagher, S.A 
lather Jerome, who is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose G. Galla 
gher, was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
and 1939 


came to Gravmoor in 


from Newtonville. After complet 
ing his preparatory studies at St 
John’s Atonement College, he en- 


tered the novitiate at Saranac Lake, 


New York 


He made his first pro- 


fession of vows in July of 1942. 
That same year he entered the 
Catholic University of America to 


hegin his philosophical studies and 
received his degree of Bachelor of 


\rts in 1944. His theological stud 
ies have likewise been made at 
Catholic University. Father Jerome 
showed a lively interest in many of 


activities and was es 
the Catholic 
which he 


the seminary 
prominent in 
Guild of 


pecially 

evidence was 
for vear and in the 
Forum. He also held the 
treasurer for the Catholic 
University Conference of 
S.. 34s &. 
Mass will be 
Bernard’s Church, 
Mass., on Sunday, 
Assisting 


president one 
Friars’ 
fice of 
Clerics 
and Religious, C. 
His First 
celebrated in St 
West Newton, 
February 29. 
\rchpriest will be his pastor, Rev 
erend John J. 


Solemn 


him as 
Crane. Two of our 
Gravymoor Friars, Reverend Xavier 
Butler, S. A., and Reverend 
Titus Cranny, S. A., will 
deacon and subdeacon respectively. 
The sermon will be delivered by 
Reverend Boniface Reidmann, S.A., 
a member of the Graymoor Mission 
Band. 


Fra. 
act as 


Reverend Ronald McGovern, S. 
A. Father Ronald is another mem- 
ber of the ordination who 
came to Graymoor from the Arch- 
diocese of Boston. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. McGovern 
of Woburn, Massachusetts. Prior 


class 


to his enrollment in St. John’s Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Graymoor in 
1940, he spent a year at Boston Col- 
lege which is in charge of the Jesuit 
Fathers. He received the holy habit 





Rev. Simeon Heine, S. A. 


it St. Joseph’s Novitiate in Saranac 
Lake in July of 1941 and was pro- 


He 


philosophical 


fessed the following summer. 
had both his 

and theological studies at the Cath- 
olic University of America and 
holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from that institution. Father 
Ronald has spent several summers 
attending the summer session of the 


made 


Catholic University in pursuance of 
a Master’s degree in English. More- 
over, he the prepara- 
tory seminary faculty at Graymoor 
during the summer months as an in- 
structor in English Literature. 


has assisted 


Father Ronald’s First Solemn 
Mass will be offered in St. Charles 
Borromeo’s Church in Woburn on 
Sunday, February 22. His pastor, 
Reverend Joseph Curtin, will be 
Archpriest, and the preacher for the 
occasion will be Reverend Anthony 
Flaherty, director of Catholic Char- 
ities in the Archdiocese of 
Assisting him as deacon and sub- 
deacon respectively will be Rever- 
end Bernard J. McElroy, S. J., of 
Fordham University, and Reverend 
Edward Hanahoe, S. A., one of our 
Atonement Fathers doing graduate 
work in the School of Sacred The- 
ology, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 


5 yston. 
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Rev. Charles Wannemacher, S. A. 


Heine, S. A. 
Mr. 


3ronx 


Reverend Simeon 


Father Simeon is the son of 
and Mrs. Albert Heine of the 

and came to Graymoor in the fall of 
1940. Previous to his enrollment 
in St. John’s Preparatory Seminary, 
he attended Regis High School and 
New York University, both in New 
York City. 
sion, he was sent to the major sem- 
inary in Washington. He made his 
philosophical and theological studies 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica where he received his Bachelor 
of Arts degree. Father Simeon al- 
ways showed a keen interest in all 


Following his profes- 


of the seminary activities. He was 
President of the Catholic Univer- 
sity Conference of the C. S. M. C. 


for one year as well as president of 
the Seminary unit of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. He has also given 
valuable service during the summer 
months in the business offices of the 


administration building at Gray- 
moor. 

He will celebrate his First Sol- 
emn Mass in the Church of Saint 


Philip Neri, Bronx, New York, on 
Sunday, February 22. The preacher 
for the occasion will be Very Rev- 
erend John Jepson, S. S., president 
of the Basselin Foundation, Catho- 
lic University of America. A cous- 
in, Reverend Henry Hughes, who is 
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a priest of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
will 
of our Graymoor Fathers, Reverend 
Daniel Egan, S. A., will be sub- 


more, act as deacon, and one 


deacon. 


Reverend Charles Wannemacher, 
S.A. Father Charles is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Wanne- 
macher of West Orange, New Jer- 
sey. He made his preparatory stud 
ies at our college at Graymoor, fol 
lowing which he was clothed in the 


habit of our Community at the no 
vitiate in Saranac Lake. He was 
sent to our major seminary in 


Washington after making his first 
There he en 
rolled in the Catholic University of 
America, both philo- 
sophical and theological studies at 
that institution. He has the degree 
f Bachelor of Arts in Philosophy. 
During the summer sessions, Father 
Charles 


profession of vows. 


making his 


doing graduate 
Department of Ro- 


has been 
the 


mance Languages. 


work in 
There were few 
activities in the seminary which did 
not interest him during his stay in 
Washington. He was chairman of 
the Church Unity Octave Commit- 
tee in 1946. Last summer he was 
a member of the committee in 
charge of preparing our exhibit for 
the Marian Congress in Ottawa. 

His First Solemn Mass will be 
celebrated in Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, West Orange, on Sunday, 
February 22nd. Preaching for the 
occasion will be one of our Atone- 
ment Fathers, Reverend John For- 
est Tierney, S. A. The other min- 
isters of the Mass will also be from 
our Society; Reverend Germanus 
Tamaino, S. A., as deacon and Rev- 
erend Vincent Edge, S. A., as sub- 
deacon. Present at Father Charles’ 
ordination and First Solemn Mass 
will also be his sister who is a re- 
ligious of the community of Sisters 
of Christian Charity, Sister Mary 
Cecelia. She is stationed at present 
in Little Flower High School, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Reverend Nicholas Abitante, S. 
A. Father Nicholas is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Abitante of 
Jersey City. Before entering Saint 











Rev. Nicholas Abitante, S. A. 


John’s) Preparatory Seminary at 
Graymoor, he attended St. Nicholas 
High School and St. Peter’s Prep. 
both in Jersey City. He received 
the holy habit of our community in 
the summer of 1942 and was pro- 
fessed the following His 
philosophical and theological studies 
were made at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America from where he 
holds the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in Philosophy. Father Nicholas was 
director of the choir at the major 


vear. 


seminary for several years and also 
a member of the Catholic University 
Choir. He has the 
preparatory seminary faculty dur- 
ing the summer months as an in- 
structor in Latin. 

Father Nicholas will offer his 
First Solemn Mass in St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Jersey City, on Sunday, 
February 29. His pastor, Rever- 
end Alois Auth, will assist him as 
Archpriest. Two of our Atone- 
ment Fathers, Reverend Germanus 
Tamaino, S. A., a member of the 
faculty of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, and Reverend Alexander 
Beaton, S. A.. of our Graymoor 
Mission Band, will be the deacon 
Father 


also assisted 


and subdeacon respectively. 


Alexander will also deliver the ser- 
mon for the occasion. 









1h 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





May the use of the “third de- 
gree” be justified in leading a 


the other early missionaries. The 
atom bomb, which because of bad 


. + i ‘ . i r ° ° ° y 
criminal to confess his crime? Fer the ee fo weather fell on residential Naga- 
—C.L., N.Y. readers. questions of a general saki claimed the lives of at least 
nature of interest to all, are eight thousand Catholics. 


The “third degree” means that answered here. 
physical and mental sufferings are 
inflicted on one suspected of a 
crime. Under this physical and 





to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Address inquiries 
.. & «@ 


May marriage with the solemn 
nuptial blessing take place in Ad- 








mental stress and amid question- 

ings, a criminal is very likely to 

confess or to reveal his accomplices. 
which is unjust because (1) it uses torture against 
those suspected of crime whereas a man is innocent 
until proven guilty, and (2) it is based on the false 
principle that the end justifies the means. It could 
often happen that an innocent person would make a 
confession to rid himself of continued beatings. Cer- 
tainly, a suspected criminal may be questioned but the 
infliction of these “third degree” methods to force ad- 


It is a method 


mittance of guilt is absolutely wrong. 
* * * x 


Are feeble-minded persons permitted to receive the 
Holy Eucharist? —J.L.,N.Y. 


With regard to the insane—those who have lost the 
use of their mental powers—the Ritual says that they 
may not receive Communion except while they have a 
lucid period and show understanding and devotion, and 
there is no danger of indignity to the Sacrament. They 
may also be permitted to receive when dying, if they 
once had the use of reason and if there is no danger of 
irreverence. Of course, it is understood that we speak 
of baptized Catholics. The feeble-minded may receive 
the Holy Eucharist in danger of death, during the Pas- 
chal Season, and several times during the year if they 
have some knowledge of and devotion towards the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


How many Catholics are there in Japan? 
—J.S§., Los Angeles, Calif. 


At the outbreak of World War II, there were in Ja- 
pan proper about 111,000 Catholics, and these were 
mostly in the larger cities. Several thousand of these 


are descendants of the early converts brought to the 
faith in the sixteenth century by St. Francis Xavier and 





vent or Lent? 

—M. Y., Jersey City 
a just reason the bishop may permit a 
solemn nuptial blessing during Advent 


If there be 
marriage with 
or Lent. A just reason would exist, for example, in 
the case of a soldier who has a furlough for a limited 
time during these seasons. 


* * * * 


f 


y the Light of the Lamp | 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 


Is it permitted to make the Stations of the Cross 


when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed in Church? 


J. McM., Brooklyn 


Yes. Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament would 
help to increase the fervor with which we performed 
this devotion which recalls Christ’s suffering and 
death. 

x * * * 


How do we account for the references in Scripture 
to the “brothers” and “sisters” of Christ? 
—M. P., Flushing, N. Y. 


James, Joseph, Simon, and Jude are called “brethren 
of Jesus.” (Matt. c. 12-13) But the mother of James 
and Joseph was Mary—a sister or relative of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the wife of Cleophas. (Matt. 13, 
55; Mk: 6,3) The term “brother” is used both in the 
Old and New Testaments as a synonym for “kinsman” 
or “relative.” No one but Jesus is ever called the son 
of Mary, nor is Mary ever called the mother of anyone 
else but Christ. 


Are any of those to whom the Blessed Mother ap- 
peared at Fatima still living? 
—L.V., Kingston, N. Y. 


The Blessed Lady is reported to have appeared to 
three Portuguese shepherd children in 1917, and one 
of these, Lucia, now Sister Maria das Dores, is still 
living. 
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Granciscans 


and the 
Sea Anostelale 


By Peter J. Anson 


T is a curious thing that Saint 

Francis’ first attempt to convert 

the heathen should have been 
diverted by God’s providence into a 
mission to seafarers. He failed in 
the first and succeeded in the sec- 
ond; what is more, he became the 
patron saint of As 
Chesterton expressed it: “He made 
a dash for his Mediterranean enter- 
prise with something of the air of 
a schoolboy running away to sea.” 
In 1212 Francis was determined to 
get to Palestine. He and a compan- 
ion boarded a ship at Ancona. It 
was winter time and one of those 
storms, which are common on 
the Adriatic, arose suddenly. The 
little vessel was driven out of her 
course, and foundered on the coast 
of Dalmatia. 


stowaways! 


so 


There was no possi 
bility of finding another ship bound 
for the Mediterranean at 
that season of the year. All that 
the saint could do was to get back 
to Italy. But he had no money to 
pay for his passage and none of the 
captains were moved by his plea of 
poverty. 


eastern 


So he made friends with 
a sailor who agreed to smuggle him 
and his companion on board a ship 
which for Ancona. 
Somebody on shore provided a 
plentiful supply of food. The 
weather was stormy, and the vessel 
was long her 
The crew ran 
Francis shared his 


was _ sailing 


delaved 
across the Adriatic. 
short of food. 


on voyage 


provisions with them and won their 
hearts. 


They listened to his fervent 


ed 


discourses. In this manner did the 
Little Man initiate a Sea 
Apostolate which his followers have 
continued on all the oceans of the 
world during the past seven cen- 
turies. 

A few years later St. Francis, 
this time accompanied by twelve 


Px oT 


friars, made a second attempt to 
reach Palestine. more he 
took ship at Ancona. But it was 
now summer time, with a fair wind 
to carry the vessel eastwards. After 
about a month at the friars 
landed at Acre, the stronghold of 
the Crusaders on the coast of Syria. 
The following year thev sailed back 
to Italy. 

The Franciscan sea 
started. From 
would be a common 


Once 


sea 


apostolate had 
onwards it 
sight to find 
groups of friars boarding the gal- 
levs with their many oars and lateen 


now 


sails. These were the normal type 
of craft used on the Mediterranean 
besides the much smaller coasting 
The friars sailed for Mor- 
occo, for Egypt and more distant 
where many of them suf 
fered martyrdom. Some of these 
intrepid missionaries, such as Gio- 


vessels. 


lands, 


vanni of Montecorvino, Odoric of 
Pordanone and Giovanni of Marig- 
nolle, became familiar with the 


strange craft of the Far East, for in 
their wanderings they reached 
China. Blessed Raymund Lull even 
dreamed of the creation of a large. 
well-disciplined fleet of mission 
ships, being convinced that the Cru- 





would never win back the 


holy places of Palestine. 


sades 


In most instances when the friars 
were at sea they would have shared 
the squalid quarters and the priva- 
tions of the crews. But St. Louis 
IX, King of France, who was him- 
self a tertiary, took them as his 
chaplains when he went on a cru- 
in 1248. They embarked at 
Marseilles, and as the sailors un- 
furled the sails, the priests chanted 
the Veni Creator Spiritus. 
day the Divine Office was recited on 
board. 


sade 


Every 


The Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved in the king’s ship. When 
the rolling and pitching of the ves- 
sel made it dangerous or impossible 
to celebrate Mass, a \issa nautica, 
that a “dry Mass” without the 
Canon was said. 


is 


It is hard for us to realize the in- 
tense discomfort of an ordinary sea 


vovage in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. A Franciscan, like 
any other passenger, would have 


probably suffered from sea-sickness. 
He would certainly have had to put 
up with the lack of any decent ac- 
commodation. There was sort 
of privacy, even for distinguished 
In most ships there 
were neither bunks nor tables. Both 
passengers and crew slept on straw 


no 


personages. 


and ate their meals—such as they 
squatting on the deck. Food 
usually consisted of hard black bis- 
full of 
ready gnawed by rats. 


were 


cuits, often worms, al- 


The 


was salted and cooked in rancid oil. 


or 
meat 


For drink there was a choice of a 
carefully rationed amount of sour 
wine or water, stored in casks that 
not In bad 


weather the passengers were kept 


were always clean. 


helow de where there were no 


means of ventilation. When it was 
fine and the sun hot, protection was 


‘ks, 


canvas awnings stretched 
But the ships were 
the Mediterranean 
passengers had to. shift 
time the lateen 
sails were lowered at each tack and 
rehoisted. To a modern missionary 


given by 
across the deck. 
small, and 
gallevs 


on 


themselves every 


a sea vovage can be a rest and re- 
laxation ; to the medieval missionary 
it was seldom anything but a pen- 











ince If winds were contrary, a 


vage might be prolonged for 

weeks 
Undaunted by the 

¢ to endure such hardships, the 


Minor 


prospect of 





their mis 
could not 

Mass at sea, they 
were always able to preach to the 


continued 
sionary vovages. If they 
ften ¢ elebrate 


ssengers and crews, and minister 


their bodily needs. Thev crossed 
recrossed the Mediterranean 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 


Albert of 


have known almost ev 


centuries. Blessed Sar- 
tiano must 
ery port of this sea 

the Marches familiar 


the northern waters of the Baltic as 


Saint James 


was with 


well as those of the Mediterranean 
Friars Minor of the Observance 
sailed in Portuguese caravals down 
th 


Africa bound for the 


he coast of 
\zores and the Cape Verde Islands. 


Two Genoese friars were on board 


the ships that sailed round Africa 
in 1291. There were Franciscans 
with Vasco da Gama in the San 


Gabriel on that long run of ninety- 
three days out of sight of land to St. 
Helena, whence, having rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, they reached 
Mozambique and_ finally Calicut, 
after a voyage of over ten months. 
It was Father Juan Perez, Guard- 
ian of the Friary of La Rabida, who 
accompanied Columbus on this sec 
ond voyage across the Atlantic, and 
celebrated the first Mass in the New 
World. Throughout the sixteenth 
century Franciscans were making 
the ocean passage in Spanish galle- 
ons and Portuguese caravals, bound 
for Central or South America. To 
name even a few of these maritime 
missionaries would take up far too 
much space, but one exception must 
be made—St. Francis Solano, the 
Apostle of the West Indies. 
Francis Solano—like the Jesuit 
saint, Peter Claver, devoted himself 
especially to a class of involuntary 
seafarers — the African Negroes 
who shipped across to the 
slave markets in Central and South 
America. 
in 1589, 


were 


He embarked from Spain 
During that long vovage 
to the West Indies, he preached and 
heard the confessions of the passen- 
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gers and crew. Accompanied by 
some other friars, Francis crossed 


the Isthmus of Panama, and em 
a vessel bound for Peru. 


her 


barked on 
On board 


It was not long before St. 


were eighty negro 
slaves 
Francis had prepared them for bap 


tism \ 


was driven on to 


storm arose, and the ship 
a sandbank. The 
captain ordered the 


launched All the 


board were put into it 


only boat to be 
Europeans on 
The saintly 
friar refused to leave his negro cate 
chumens. In the midst of 


raging 
seas, he gave them a final instruc 
tion on Baptism. Then the ship 
foundered and broke up. The steri 


continued to float. For three days 
Francis and his black converts clung 
to the 
to go on praying. He made signals 
of distress. A boat put out 
the shore and rescued the negroes 
Francis waited until the last, but a 
wave carried him 


wreck, while he urged them 


from 


away. Slipping 
off his habit, he swam towards the 
boat hauled on 
When he got ashore he found his 
habit on the beach, quite dry, as if 
it had never been in the water. This 
great Franciscan saint had plenty of 
experience of the dangers of the 


and was board. 


Pacific, for he had to voyage up 
and down the coast of Peru in after 
years. 

The friars were also sailing in 
many strange craft in far Eastern 
waters as well as on the Atlantic 
throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We find them in 
the Philippines, India and Japan. 
Their missionary were as 
arduous as those of St. 
Xavier. 

The story of the Franciscan mis- 
sions during the eighteenth century 
contains many references to 
association with seafarers. For in- 
stance there was that band of friars 
who took ship from Suez in the 
summer of 1751. Their 
down the Red Sea was full of ter- 
They had nothing 


vovages 


Francis 


close 


vovage 


rible privations. 


but worm-eaten biscuits for food 
and putrid water for drink. A new 
generation of Friars Minor sailed 


across the Atlantic as in previous 
centuries to continue the evangeli- 


of North and South America 


Franciscan 


zation 
The 


seafarers was kept up by many of 


association with 


the early friars of the Capuchin Re- 
form \mong was Father 
Girolomo of Pope Pius V 


nominated him superior of a com- 


them 
Pistoia 


pany of thirty Capuchins who min 


istered to the spiritual needs of the 
iinst the 





Papal fleet in its crusade 
lurks in 1570. He 


friars died at sea when looking after 


and two other 


the plague-stricken crews off Crete 
Father Anselm of Pietramolera was 
appointed as his successor. In his 
History of the Capuchins (Vol. IL, 
». 190) Father Cuthbert, O. F. M 
writes that “no captain in the 
fleet took his duties more seriously 
than Anselmo 


Cap., 


It was his part to 
see that the men who were to fight 
for the cross should fight as soldiers 
of the cross; and to this end he and 


his fellow Capuchins preached 
daily as the vast armada of two hun- 


dred ships of the line went in search 


of the Turkish fleet. They lived 
amongst the men as pastors with 
their flocks. When at length the 


hostile fleets joined issue at Lepan- 
to, Anselmo and his Capuchins were 
in the midst of the fray, encourag- 
ing their men and attending to the 
wounded. Three Capuchins were 
killed in the battle; Anselmo him- 
self was wounded and his habit was 
in shreds from the arrows which 
pierced it; yet till the victory was 
won he remained at his post, inspir- 
ing his fighting flock with his own 
courage and assurance of victory.” 


Right on through the centuries to 
our own day have the sons of Saint 
Francis kept up this tradition of the 
maritime apostolate. Both in the 
first and world wars there 
were Friars Minor acting as Naval 
Chaplains. In recent years one of 
the Fathers of the Society of the 
Atonement has been working among 


second 


30th sea- 
farers and Franciscans have this in 
common; they are citizens of the 
world; their work is limited by no 
parochial, national 
boundaries. and the sons 
of Saint Francis—are everywhere 
in the world. 


seafarers at Vancouver. 


diocesan or 
The sea 
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HEN 


leaned 


Betsy and Joan 
against Olivia’s 
drawing board in the life- 
study class, and invited her to go ski- 
ing with them in the mountains, they 
hadn’t the slightest inkling what it 
meant to her. Mums, into 
whose ears Olivia poured the news 
the moment she reached home, did 
not realize. 
“But, Livy, do you think it would 
be wise? 


Even 


Did you explain to the 
girls that you’ve never skied ?” 
“Mums, if you as much as breathe 


a word to any of the girls, I—I’ll 
leave school tomorrow.” 
Mums’ shoulders, bent a bit be- 


cause she was ironing small ruffles 
on one of Olivia’s blouses, drooped 
lower ; her whole back look disheart- 
ened. Contrition was a dark taste in 
Livy’s mouth. Why, she mourned 
silently, loving Mums the way she 





did, should she lash out at her at 
times like a little tiger? Was it be- 
cause Mums knew things Olivia 


wanted to bury deep down, cover up, 
and forget? 
“Let me finish the blouse, dear.” 


Olivia laid an arm about the sad 
shoulders.. “Please, Mums, don’t 
spoil things for me. This is my 


brand new life. I want to shut out 
the old one—entirely.” 

“T know, darling,” Mums. said, 
and went to inspect the roast in the 
oven. 

But Olivia, ironing away at the 
ruffles, thought Mom would have to 
be inside her skin, inside her heart, 
to understand completely. 

How it felt to be different from 
other girls; to have your leg caged 
with ugly steel and straps to limp 
with a horrid, lop-sided movement. 
The strange part was that the years 
Olivia, who had been eight when 
poliomeylitis struck, spent in the 
hospital hadn’t been at all bad. You 
couldn’t be cowardly in hospitals, 
where others were worse off than 
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by Blorence L. Sullivan 


yourself, and doctors and nurses de- 
voting their lives to help you. Only 
later, when she improved enough to 
attend high school in her Maryland 
hometown had the brace begun to 
weigh more heavily on her heart 
than on her leg; that brace which 
came to assume such proportions it 
could shut out all enjoyment of her 
high school world. 

Olivia, finishing the blouse and 
folding away the board, remembered 
how Mums had urged her to take 
“You 
always enjoyed sketching and paint- 
ing in the hospital. 


the fine arts course at school. 


You might even 
work for the art scholarship.” 

So she had tried, though deep 
down she knew it was merely a sub- 
stitute for what she really wanted: 
to be one of the careless, fleet-footed 
flock of girls who played basketbal! 
and tennis and danced to the juke 
box at the ice cream bar. It had 
been fine when she won the scholar- 
ship, yet even Mums could see it 
hadn’t helped the feeling of being 
apart, forever outside the interests 
of others. 

“Phone for you, dear,” Mums 
called; and Olivia darted as though 
her feet bore wings, into the hall. It 
was Joan. 

“Livy, would you like Betsy and 
me to go shopping with you for ski 
togs? We're experts on getting 
good values ior small budgets. From 
necessity ; not choice.” 

“Oh, wonderful!” Olivia said, not 
very coherently. “I mean, 
good of you girls to bother. Tomor- 
row at ten, since it’s Saturday. Ill 
meet you at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Summer.” 

In sheer delight she leaned against 
the table, clutching the phone. Now 
it was coming true, the life she had 
longed that brand new life 
which began with the miracle at Bal- 
timore last year. Whether the spe- 
cialist who operated on her leg, or 


it’s so 


for; 





all the prayers Mums and Dad had 
wafted heavenward were responsible 
Olivia could not tell; she couldn’t 
help regarding the results, however, 
as a miracle. To be able to throw 
away the despised brace; to walk, to 
run, even dance without a shadow of 
a limp. 

A special time, anyway, the vear 
Her recovery; 
from high school; her 
family moving to Boston where she 
was to attend art school. Dad pre- 
tended his transfer from the Mary- 
land office was simply coincidence, 
but Olivia knew better. Even with 
Mums and Dad nearby, those first 
few months of college in a strange 
city had been lonely. Nobody had 
offered to be friendly, and Olivia 


she was eighteen. 
graduating 


herself was too shy to make the first 
But after mid- 
years, Betsy and Joan were actually 
inviting her to go with a group for 
a weekend in the mountains. 

All week she walked on bubbles, 
until Friday afternoon when she met 
the other girls at the North Station. 
It was such ideal weather for skiing 
the whole station was a humming 
bee-hive of young travelers in bright 
hues, while skis and poles stood 
stacked like small forests. Olivia 
looked exactly like the others, ex- 
cept possibly her eyes were a bit 
brighter, her face wore the expres- 
sion of a child at its first birthday 
party. 

Then, 


advances. now, 


the train, something 
happened to alter that look. Joan 
said: “Why, there’s Nick Nugent 
from Boston College!” 

Olivia couldn’t have told how it 
came about, but in a flash their party 
of girls was an island surrounded by 
boys. If they had all been Gila mon- 
sters, Olivia couldn’t have felt more 
alarmed. Boys were for her X, the 
unknown quantity. Boys it had been 
in high school who had stared hard- 
est at the ugly brace, or just as elab- 


on 
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It did not seem surprising when she glanced up to see a young man leaning on his ski-poles, surveying her sketch. 


orately looked away. Now, though 
there was no brace at all, she could 
feel heavy iron clamping down her 
spirits. She tried to make herself 
small, invisible in a corner, while 
everyone else laughed and chattered. 
3ut it was a relief when they decid- 
ed to go down to the far end of the 
coach to join a group singing. Olivia 
said she had a headache, and re- 
mained behind in her corner. 

It was dark when they reached the 
mountains. A station wagon was 
waiting to take the girls to Clear- 
view Inn, where Betsy’s aunt greet- 
ed them all like favorite nieces. In 
the delightfully warm Inn the iron 
hand around Olivia’s head began to 
loosen its grip. And after the steam- 
ing hot supper she decided it was 
going to be very pleasant to relax 





and talk before the blazing fire for 
an hour or two before bedtime. 

“Into your boots and spurs,” Bet- 
sy cried. “The tobogganing is per- 
fect tonight.” 

Only dread of what the others 
would think, sent Olivia out again. 
The night was a frozen crystal, with 
stars wheeling low, and the shapes 
of mountains silver against the sky. 
Nobody but she noticed, however, so 
intent were they on reaching the to- 
boggan chute where yellow electric 
lights shut away the stars. When 
she saw the crowds, and the boys 
from the train, headache re- 
turned. 

At the top of the chute, Olivia 
and five others were crowded aboard 
one of the flat, flimsy-looking crafts. 
“Tt’s quite safe,” Betsy said, “only 


her 


don’t lean to either side.’ 


Olivia didn’t lean; she barely 
moved a finger. She felt herself 
hurled breathless into space then 


there was a horrid wrench, and the 
toboggan keeled over. Livy spun 
like a top over ice and snow at the 
bottom of the chute. Everyone else 
thought it great fun, except Joan 
who was clutching her ankle. 

“Oh, I can’t stand!” 


Joan had to be helped back to the 
Inn. Olivia went along with her. 

“That was good of you to come 
back, too, Livy.” In their room 
Joan, with her ankle bandaged, was 
feeling better. “I’m not a bit sleepy. 
Let’s go downstairs. I can manage 
by leaning on you.” 


The recreation room was deserted 
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| Betsy burbled: 








except for a young man practising 


bill ard shots. 

“There’s a cribbage board.” Per- 
haps, Olivia thought, her headache 
might vanish if she ignored it. She 


knew she deserved little credit for 
returning with Joan; she had been 
frightened sick of the toboggan 
chute. The least she could do was 
try and teach the other girl how to 


play cribbage. But Joan paid no 


attention, until the young man came 
over to watch the game. 
“I’m pretty dumb at this,” Joan 


gazed with bright eyes at the young 
man, who was not looking at her. 

“You moved the peg in the wrong 
pointed out. 
ously he tried to teach Joan, but she 
fidgeted, and presently up to 
turn on the radio. 


lirection,” he Seri- 


got 


“Sorry; this game is too elderly 
for me.” 

after 
Years 
ago Dad had taught her to play; 


the 


stared 
Was cribbage elderly ? 


In surprise Olivia 


her 


‘d had exciting matches through 
While other 
out-of-doors roller- 


long summer evenings 
children 
skating. 


were 


I finish this?” 

already 
He knew how to play ; Olivia 
had to work hard to win the first 


game, 


‘May 
man 


The young 
was seated in Joan’s 


place 


“You're good,” he told her; and 
proceeded to take the 
games in one. 


next two 


Olivia con- 
ceded as she rose to join Joan, who 


“But you're better,” 


was beckoning from the doorway. 

The young man grinned, as he 
also rose. “Well, I’ve had plenty of 
The grin made him look 
younger; really attractive, 
Olivia noticed, with his mouth and 
eyes curled up at the corners. 

It wasn’t until they were in their 
own rooms that Olivia remembered 
she hadn’t been a bit shy. And that 
there wasn’t a trace of her headache 
left. 

Then the other girls rushed in on 
a wave of cold air and apple cheeks. 
“Tomorrow night 
there is to be a big dance. Every- 
What fun!” 

Olivia didn’t sleep well. A steam 
radiator hissed, and thoughts of the 


practise.” 
much 


one’s going, 
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coming dance tormented her. Mums 
and Dad had been coaching her in 
the past months, yet even where she 
able to float about like a moonbeam, 
she still knew nobody would ask her 
to dance. 

What, she wondered as she tossed 
restlessly, could be wrong with her? 
Even with sound legs she did not 
seem to belong. Perhaps her sick- 
ness was deeper than legs; perhaps 
the trouble lay in her heart and 
mind. And for that kind of sickness 
what cure was there? 

Sleep, when it came, was troubled. 
At daybreak she was awake, tip- 
toeing to the to the 
mountains. So often, in the hospi 
tals, Olivia had longed for sight « 


window see 
f 
cool lofty mountains wearing crowns 
of 


snow. Yet, perhaps, like other 
things, reality would disappoint. She 
held her breath as she looked. 

There they towered, more majes- 
tic than all her dreams, snow wash 
ing their slopes with lavender, fir- 
forests pointing toward a_ purple 
Livy scurried into her clothes, 
stuffed sketching pad and _ pastel 
crayons into her pockets, and let her- 
self out the side door of the still- 
sleeping Inn. 


sky. 


from the 
snow lay deep over the low-rolling 
hills. When Livy saw ski-tracks on 
glazed surfaces, she knew the way 
she also must travel if she wanted a 
closer view of the mountains. Doubt- 
fully she took from a rack the skis 
and poles Betsy had loaned her. 


Away plowed roads, 


She floundered a little, tripping 
herself, but the skis weren’t, she dis- 
covered presently, half as clumsy to 
use as crutches. As long as she kept 
to fairly level ground she could 
manage. She came to a rustic bridge 
crossing a frozen stream, where she 
parked her poles, removed her wool 
glove, and began to sketch. 

As usual when she sketched she 
forgot to fret, but here in the shad- 
ow of the silver mountains, serenity 
was like a blessing upon her heart. 
It was the way she sometimes felt in 
church: as though the presence of 
God surrounded her, holding her 
fast. 

It did not seem surprising when 
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she glanced up to see a young man 
leaning on his ski-poles, surveying 
her sketch. 

“You’ve caught the feeling of the 
mountains.” It was her cribbage 
partner of the previous evening. 

“Do you paint, too?” Olivia asked. 

“Sorry; games are more my spe- 
cialty.” 

“Yes, you are good at cribbage.” 

“Cribbage?” He looked as though 

“That’s 
Cribbage 


she were talking nonsense. 
not exactly what | meant. 
Was just something to pass the time 
in the hospital.” 

Olivia couldn’t help glancing at 
his wide shoulders, his face ruddy 
with vouth and health. Then she 
noticed the button, and 
sensed he must have been hospital- 
ized while he’d been with the armed 


bronze 


forces. 
“But you're fully recovered now ?” 
“Oh, fully,” he said. “Don’t you 
think should be starting back 
toward the Inn, if 
breakfast? And I’m expecting some 


we 
we want any 
friends from the University.” 

Olivia was reluctant to have a wit- 
ness to her blundering efforts on 
At the first hill she attempted 
to make a detour; but her compan- 
ion would have none of that. 

“It’s shorter to go over the hill. 
You down. it; relax. 
Flex your knees.” 

She was afraid to try, so she said 
child: “You flexing 


skis. 


coast Try 


like a aren't 
yours.” 

“I’m not very good at that yet.” 
Then to her horror he added: “Feel 
the right one.” 

“Right what ?” 

“My knee, of course. The right 
knee.” 

Olivia wondered if the young man 
might be a mental case; perhaps it 
would be best to humor him, until 
they reached the Inn. Timidly she 
laid her hand on the wool covering 
his knee. Instead of flesh and bone 
she encountered the unmistakable 
feel of metal. 

“IT was one of the lucky ones,” the 
young man said. “Just a leg.” 

3ut Olivia saw the tight white 
line of his mouth; knew what such 
honesty of speech was costing him. 
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She, Livy, had not been able to be 
that honest. 

“T’m lucky, too,” she blurted out. 
“Until last year I used a brace. I 
had polio since I was eight.” 

“Then you and I belong to the 
same fraternity.” The young man 
held out his hand. “Hail, brother.” 

It was such a funny thing to say 
to a girl that Olivia laughed as she 
shook his hand. In a moment he 
laughed, too— that pleasant laugh 
which curled his mouth and eyes. 

“What’s your name, by the way ?” 

“Olivia Caulfield. They call me 
Livy.” 

“T like Olivia,” he 
Tony Martel.” 

“Hello, Tony,” 

Afterwards, she was amazed at 
the whole conversation, but at the 
time it did not seem strange. When 
they reached the Inn, breakfast was 
in process, and Tony’s friends fell 
on him with shouts and _ playful 
punches. Tony appeared to be a 
popular person. 

Olivia began to understand why, 
when the trucks carried everyone 
into the mountains to the ski-runs 
and trails. On the lower 
slopes Tony appointed himself Oliv- 
ia’s instructor. 


said. “I’m 


one of 


He proved to be 
such a capable one that she began to 
feel at home with the narrow waxed 
boards clamped to her feet. The 
only trouble was that Tony’s friends 
also demanded his services. When- 
ever one of them achieved a high 
jump, or just didn’t make one, Tony 
must watch, give his opinion. Yet 
Tony himself did no stunt-jumping. 

Olivia asked a boy they called 
Chubby: “Why do you always ask 
Tony’s advice ?” 

He looked at 


“Don’t you know? 


her goggle-eyed. 
He was the best 
skier in his freshman year we had 
at the University. And even now he 
knows more about it than all of us 
put together. Not only that, but 
he’s sort of special, anyway. He 
was a paratrooper ; his medals would 
cover his chest if he wanted to wear 
“em.” 

Olivia too began to believe that 
Tony was special. Not on account 
of his record, not even because of 
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the medals. It was the patience, the 
understanding he for her 
struggle with the skis; he seemed to 


her fears. 


showed 
sense The whole day 
shone, not only with sun and snow 
and sparkling air, but with Tony’s 
warm friendliness. 

Then just before sundown, when 
all were getting ready to return to 
the Inn, the shining aspect of the 
day was changed by the appearance 
of two distracted people on skis. 

“Have you seen a ten-year-old girl 
wearing a red cap and dark blue 
snowsuit ?” the man asked. “We left 
her near the road while we went up 
the mountain; she promised to stay 
right there, but when we got back 
her. We've 


been hunting two hours now.” 


there was no sign of 


The young mother looked ready to 
“And it 


They say it goes to fifty de 


collapse will be dark so 
soon. 
grees below sometimes in the moun- 
tains at night. My poor little Molly!” 
said promptly: “Well, no 
tify the police to send out the pa 
trols. You take the station wagon, 
Chubby, and see about that. Mean 
while, we'll divide into parties to 


Tony 


search the trails before it grows too 
dark. 

Olivia felt useless as she watched 
all of them stream away beyond the 
Since she would not be able 
to keep up with them, it was agreed 
she should wait near the road for the 
others to return. Half-heartedly she 
practised some Christies, but they 
weren’t a success without Tony’s 
guidance. And worry over the child 
lost in the lonely reaches of the dark- 
ening mountains 
practising. 

Restlessly she crossed the road 
and gazed at the steep drop beyond. 
No ski tracks here. She shivered, 
looking at the long, dangerous de- 
cline. Far down, behind a clump of 
trees was there a bobbing blob of 
red? Faintly then to her ears came 
the sound of a child’s crying. 

Olivia shouted: “Tony! 


trees. 


made her stop 


Betsy ! 
Only the ech- 


” 


Joan! Come here! 
oes answered in mockery: “Come 
here!” 

But if 
the rescue parties did not return un- 


Molly was down there. 


til dark, could they find her?  Per- 
haps by then the child might have 
wandered deeper into the moun- 
tains. She might even be hurt, suf- 
fering. 

Now Olivia looked at the precipi- 
tous fall with new eyes; measuring, 
calculating. There was a trail fairly 
free of and jutting 

3ut the sheer drop of it 
The muscles of her 
She couldn’t do it 
Had she forgotten that 


couldn’t walk 


open, trees 
rocks. 
made her dizzy. 
legs contracted. 
Impossible. 
until last year 

without a brace? 


she 


Then Tony’s warm voice was say- 


ing: “It’s easy. Relax. Flex vour 
knees.” 

Olivia closed her eves; she 
breathed a little prayer, and grip- 
ping her poles, went over the edge 


of the cliff. In that faster-than- 
wind descent she knew she was not 
alone. It was Tonvy’s voice telling 
her when to swerve, when to brake 
with her poles, how to keep her bal- 


ance when she seemed ready to pitch 
forward on her face. His friendly 
voice said: “Don’t be afraid, Olivia. 
There is nothing to fear.” 

At the very bottom she did not see 
the projecting stump. Yet e 
when she crashed she felt unafraid; 
she dug her face out of wet snow 
and laughed. 

And the small creature in red cap 
and dark blue trousers sitting on the 
rock with tear-streaked face laughed 


too. 


1) 





“That was a funny fall. Now 
you'll take me home, won’t you?” 

Blithely the child transferred her 
troubles to Livy’s shoulders. “I 
lost a ski. I was trying to fix the 
clamp, but the mean old ski just 
slid away; I don’t know where it 
went. And I kept falling in snow 
to my middle, so I had to sit here 


I’m awful c-cold. 


for ever so long. 
Hungry, too.” 
Olivia found a piece of chocolate 
to keep Molly contented for a few 
minutes. For herself there was 4 


new problem: Just how was she to 
get Molly up that cliff? 
but one ski? 

“How did you get here, anyway 
Livy 


And with 





demanded. “There weren't 
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“Tony! Tony 





lhe 


tracks from the road 


came that way.’ 


waved vaguely toward the south. “I he 
just went for a little walk, only there 
were too many trees, and the paths toned 


ed all the same. And then I lost 


mv Skl 


Iv looked at Olivia’s face 
( ‘tt we go home now?” She 
lrew her mouth down, ready to re 


sume erving 


Ruefully Livy thought: As a res 
ue party of one I’m not much of a 


Perhaps they will be hunt- 


ing for two lost persons in the moun 
tains tonight. On impulse she raised 
her voice, shouting into the dusk: 


on 


Echoes answered: “Ton-v!” Then 


its tail came the call: “Oh-kav! 


)-11\ -ia! 
[here was a swirl of snow down 
the cliff Tony landed like an ava- 


lanche at their feet. He was grin- 


ning, his mouth and his eyes curling. 
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“I was just inspecting those ski 


child tracks of vours when vou vodeled,” 


said 
Confidently Molly tucked her mit- 
hand into his. 


Livy wished 


that she also was ten so she could 
do the same. 

“There's to the 
Southward, only 


another wavy 


road,” Tony said. 


a few hundred yards, vou come on 


at a lower level. Tricky to 
; don’t 
Molly, you ride behind me.” 

Olivia thought, 
to be back in the warmth and light 
of the Inn; to know that Molly 


the road 


find, if you know. Here, 


It was wonderful, 


was 
safely reunited with her parents 
rom the doorway of the recreation 
room Tony was beckoning. 

“Olivia, I'd like to see you a min- 
ute.” He shut the door behind her. 
“\WVould—would you reserve four of 
vour dances for me tonight ?” 


“Dances? Oh, no, Tony, I’m not 


roing.” 
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He look. 
“You're afraid of the dance, Olivia. 
But, how can you be after what 
you did this afternoon ?” 

He fumbled with something on his 


gave her a long, steady 


coat 

“T’d like—that is, could I visit you 
and meet your people at spring va- 
[ think—that is, you’re a 
Olivia. I—I 


cation ? 
special 
wish you'd wear this.” 

He held out to her a small 


very person, 
silver 
pin of crossed skis. 

When Olivia saw 
lony’s face, confidence flowed over 
That pin was something he 
prized ; that he hadn’t 
asked another girl to wear it before. 

And Olivia knew something else: 
attend the dance; she 
would have partners, too. 

“I'd be proud to wear your pin. 
Chen we'll really belong to the same 
fraternity, won’t we?” She put out 
her hand and smiled: “Hail, Tony!” 


the shyness in 


her 


she knew 


she would 
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A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 
IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY. 
OGIA PRO VITA SUA. By John 
New Edition, ed- 
Frederick Harrold. 
New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $3.50 each. 

From the purely objective point of 
New- 
man’s prose has won universal recogni- 
tion, the English 
guage Newman's 
held up for emulation. 


THE 
APOL- 
Henry Newman. 
ited by 
Three 


Charles 
volumes 


view, the literary supremacy of 


and wherever lan- 
is 
For the Catho- 
lic, however, the content of Newman’s 


vast output of scholarly works strength- 


is perused, 


style 


ens and deepens his faith, so thoroughly 
the 
reasons for accepting revealed truths. 


does the great Cardinal formulate 
The first three volumes of this new edi- 
best 
text 


the 
The 


is based on the authentic manuscripts, 


tion make available again 


known of Newman's works. 
and is augmented with appendices that 
provide the 
particular reason why each was written. 
Included 


a better understanding of 


with the for in- 
the let- 


ters and the first two pamphlets of their 


Apologia, 
stance, ar Newman-Kingsley 
famed controversy. Each volume is ac- 
companied by a Preface and Introduc- 


tion by Doctor Harrold, professor of 

Ohio State 
American authority on the lit- 
the 


The volumes are sturdily and 


English at University, and 


foremost 


erary prowess of great English 


Cardinal. 
being 


bound, each 


the 


attractively em- 
coat-of- 


D. D. 


bossed with Cardinal's 


arms. 


MARRIAGE: THE 
TERY. By Abbe 
translated by E. z. 

Md. 
This book does two things: it 

the 

Sacrament of 


GREA1 


Robert 


MYS- 
Kothen, 
Westmin- 
Newman Bookshop. 


Ross 
ster, $2.25. 
traces 
foundations of God's plan for the 
Matrimony and sketches 
for those called to this state a way of 
Paul 
says that the union of Christ and His 
Church is the 


riage. 


perfection and happiness. Saint 
of Christian mar- 
Beginning in the Book of Gene- 
sis, there is a gradual unfolding of the 
sublime position which Christian mar- 


‘type” 


ed 





Mystical 
3y His presence at 
Christ raised that 
rank of something 
was now a Sacra- 
It is referred to by the Fathers 


riage occupies in Christ’s 
Body, the Church 
the at Cana, 
to 


Marriage 


feast 
wedding the 
sacred. 
ment. 
as “the great mystery,” and in the Nup- 
tial Mass the liturgy expresses its unity, 
indissolubility, and sacred function. 
The primary purpose of this Christian 
union is the begetting of offspring. 
The second portion of the book points 
out the role of the parents in society. 
In simple, direct style the author pre- 
sents practical and by 
Catholic 
their children to take up their role in 
the 


ciety 


ways means 


which parents can educate 


framework of Christian 
the 


abroad 


great 


so- 


and wherein Christian home 


will spread human joy and 


blessings. Married couples and those 


contemplating marriage should wel- 
come this brief and clear statement on 
The last 


six pages contain a list of questions for 


Matrimony and family life. 


group study and a selected bibliog- 


raphy for further study. —R. T. 
FOR 


MERCY’S SAKE. Sister Ther- 
Marie, R. S. M., New York; 
Declan X. McMullen, 1947. $1.75. 

The lives of 


communities are full of the human in- 


founders of religious 
terest aroused by courage and conquest 
Mc- 
Auley, the foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy, by 
the father, 


and this story of Mother Catherine 


is no exception. Inspired 


memory of her Catholic 
this young girl of early eighteenth cen- 
Dublin the al- 
lurements of to 


work 


gels of 


tury turned away from 


“enlightened” society 


for the poor and send her “an- 
mercy” to gather in the or- 


phans, to comfort the sick, and to work 
battlefields of the Crimean War. 
\ dramatic scene is told of the Sisters 


the 


on the 


from Crimea who were booed by 


bigoted Londoners on their return 


from the war only to be defended by 
the angry soldiers to whom they had 
been comforting angels in the fire of 
battle. The account’s only shortcom- 
ing is its brief ninety pages. —R. T. 





Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Francis J. Downes, S. J., 
James A. O’Rourke, Sister Mary of St, 
Aimee Maria Patrick 
Quinn, Sister Mary Chrysostom 
patrick, Mary 


Mary Doyle, Frank Conroy, 
Mary Carson, G. 
iner, Reni Roy, Joseph Schaefer, 
John E. Bradley, Mrs. Thomas J. Mor- 
iarity, Timothy J. 


Rev 


Peters, Sister 
Fitz- 


Sister Margaret Cryne, 


Gaines 


Susan Louis 


Horgan, Mrs. James 
Early, Mrs. Catherine Fichter, Guy Al- 
fred Murphy, Michael Darcy, Mrs, 
Frederick Mrs. Martinelli, 
Lawrence J. O’Brien, Thomas Crowley, 
Mrs. Costello, John Hanley, John L. 
Cassidy, John McGeorey, Catherine 
McVey, Maria O'Neill, Miss 

Kaufman, Evelyn Mrs 


fred Dowd. 


Cutler, 


Donlon, 








DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God’s share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 





Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atene- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 











